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Odorless Impervious 


Diialinds ek Ghimunlicl waren the OMO Dress Shield. Why? Because it is Odorlem and 
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Impervious. It is Hygienic 


shield combining all these essential qualities and backed by a bona-fide guarantee. 
by weari the OMO. Sctideation end combelt as eieated by using the OMO. Insist on having 
Shield take no other. Made in all styles and sizes. 
Send for our Dress Shield Briefict. This little booklet should be in the hands of every woman. 
Sent FREE on request. Write today. Address 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Washable Guaranteed 
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IN THE CAR 


Speeding smoothly forward the exhilaration of high pace 
is often so strong that caution is swept away. It is then 
that the superior strength and resiliency of 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 


—— the car and its occupants, where some unseen 
is’ 
n 


or eee obstruction might bring disaster on less 
Write for the Tire Bookiet, 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, Ii. 
New York.—1741 Broadway. 
4G0O—1241 M: Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street. 
ATLANTA, Ga.—1i02 N. Prior Street. 
Bostor—20 Park Square. 
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PLAN FOR THE ACQUISITION OF 


Shares of the Common Capital Stock 
AND ; 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds 
OF THE 


HAVANA CENTRAL R. R. COMPANY 


Pursuant to authority conferred by the Board of Directors of the United Railways of the Hawana and Regla 
Warehouses, Limited, a corporation organized and existing under the Companies’ ‘Acts of England (hereinafter termed 
the ‘“‘United Company”’ the a present to the holders of Shares of the Common Capital Stock and of 
Five Per Cent. First rtgage Bonds of the Havana Central Railroad Company, a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey (hereinafter termed the ‘‘Central Company’’), an oppor- 
tunity to accept a proposal made by the United Company, for the exchange of such Stock and Bonds. 

The Proposal is conditional apes its approval by the shareholders of the United Company, as provided therein. 

The Proposal provides that when and as soon as, within the period fixed for the deposit of securities there- 
under, or any extension thereof, there shall be deposited with the Depositary or Sub-Depositaries, $10,000 shares 
of oe common stock and $3,850,000 face value of said bonds, then the Proposal shall become immediately 
operative. 

The United Company is to give in exchange for each $100 of the Common Stock of the Central Company 
exchanged under the Proposal £7. 4s. 4d. (being $35 at 4.85) in Deferred Ordinary Stock of the United Company, 
and for each $1,000 First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bond of the Central Company, £206. 3s. 9d. (being $1,000 at 
4.85) in Four Per Cent. Debentures of the United Company, and also £4. 2s. 6d. in cash, being the equivalent 
of interest at the rate of Four Per Cent. per annum for six months ending 30th April, 1907, thereon; and inas- 
much as the dates for the payment of interest on the Debentures will be Ist January and ist July in each year, 
~ further sum of £1. 7s. . in cash will also be paid as the equivalent of interest from ist May to 30th June, 


Participation under this Plan in any respect is dependent upon the deposit of securities with the Depositary 
or a Sub-Depositary herein designated, at the office of such Depositary or Sub-Depositary within such time as may 
be fixed by the undersigned. No securities will be received on deposit unless in negotiable form. First Mort- 
gage Bonds must ca the coupon maturing May ist, 1907, and all subsequent coupons. All certificates of Stock 
must be accompanied by proper transfers and assignments, executed in blank, and duly stamped. 

This Plan is not intended as a precise outline or statement of the Proposal, to which the depositors are re- 
ferred, and by the provisions of which they will be held to be bound. 

Deposits of securities will be received on and after the 29th of April, 1907, and until three o’clock P. M., 
on the 3ist of May, 1907, at the office of the Depositary, Messrs. J. Hen Schroder & Co., No. 145, Leadenhall 
Street, London, England; and with the Sub-Depositaries, MESSRS. SPEY: & CO., 24 and 26 Pine Street, New 
York, and at the yal Bank of Canada at Montreal, Canada, and at Havana, Cuba. x 

J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO, 


Referring to the above notice, the undersigned, on behalf of 
Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co., are now prepared to receive on deposit the securities therein called for and to 
furnish copies of the Plan and Proposal containing full details to security holders. 
New York, April 30, 1907. SPEYER & CO. 
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For 30 Boys J. H. Prtapury, Prin. 


Waban School iyi: “bor 11 Waban, Mass. 
Individual Instruction, Physical Athletics and Manual Training, and 
Manly School Atmosphere. Location Ideal. SUMMER CAMP. 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
COLFING-CE- Eas. BY ber sth; 
dist year begins: { for bid boys, September 26th. 











TRINITY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


ive Ceqena h preparation for Coll 
ome and re Sligious influences of the h 
ul attention to 
g7s Horsemanship Hig 

H. C. LYLBURN, Elmsford, New York. 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
In tho hills of Westchester Co. Opens June %, 1907. 
Fishing, Swimming, Tennis, Horsemanship, tri ie to pointe of 
interest, out of door life that sp Is to the boy. me influences 
and constant supervision. rther information address 
W. H. O. LYLBURN, Trinity School, Elmsford, New York 


RIGHT LIVING ™.;. 


in Education 
dence courses—health, food, economy, 


Correspoo children, etc* 
Booklet (66 8) the “Profession of sent on sequen 


Home- Making,” 
Am. School of ae Economics, S807 Armour Ave. Chicago, | 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


127th year opens Sept, Lith, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


to young nr. 

















WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President, 
78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907, Endowed coll 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, ete. Steam and aes ~ of Healthful location, 
within 380 miles of Bosto For catalogue and views 
address WHEATON. “SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
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is **GOLDEN POEMS” —2 

beautiful book of 526 pages, 

cy 2g 5 50 favorite pieces 

British “and American 

ae Should be in every 


ome library. Ask your 
bookseller to show it to you. 


In two styles of binding, $1.50, postpaid. 


* A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 


Nea eT YOUNG 


A BOOK FOR ALL WHO HAVE OR LOVE CHILDREN 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York. 




















Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded im 1814 
Also MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 
Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 


SUMMER 


Cavalry School 


At St. Johns, Manlius, N. Y. 


Tutoring if desired. A school of recreation. 
equipment for sports and pleasures of a 
vacation. 
BECK. 


17th SUMMER SESSION 17th 


OF THE 
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THE ADIRONDACKS’ 
MOST FAVORED RESORT 


Hotel Ampersand 


AND COTTAGES 


ON 


LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


W. K. HILL, Mgr. 
Late of the Wentworth, New Castle, N. H. 

A Most Delightful Lake and Moun- 
tain Resort. Absolute exemption 
from Hay Fever. 
Perfect Golf Links, Fishing, Row- 
ing, Bathing, Tennis. Superior 
Music. 
Address, 1180 Broadway, cor. 28th 

Street, New York 

Phone, 4748 Madison 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


of nervous and mental patients received. 
Sect Tee late first Assistant t.Physician in 
udantowe N. Y., State Bopitel > aes Leeong ge 
es Cc. SPENCER KINNE Easton 














HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





SUMMER CAMP 





WILDMERE 
(Sebago Lake Region, Maine) 
The kind of vacation that does geet 
Mountain — = canoeing, fish ng— 
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desired. Resident Physician. 
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CALIFORNIA 


and return from Chicago, 


daily to May 18, 


June 8 to 15, and $64.50 June 22 to July 5. 


UNION PAGIFIC 


& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Good on the Electric-Lighted Overland Limited, China 
® Japan Fast Mail, and Electric-Lighted Los Angeles 
Limited. Correspondingly low rates from points 


east of Chicago. 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Traffic Manager, C. &. W.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE 


American Missionary 
Association 


STRONGLY ENDORSED 


Please read the following quotations from 
recent letters: 

There is no society today more worthy of the 
cordial and generous support of our American 


people than this — ee 
Pres. W. F. Stocum, Colorado. 


To the support of such an organization all good 
men should ra 
Teoes Rosert R. BisHor, Mass. 


The appeal of the Association is a powerful one 
to the patriot as well as to the Christian. 
Pres. Henry C. Kine, Ohio. 


Surely we who are enjoying the rich blessings 
of our national life can well afford the small sum 
of $250,000 necessary to carry on the great work 
of this Association. 

Justice Davip J. Brewer, Washington. 


Draw checks to order of H. W. HUB- 
BARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 











THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND CREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $10, 000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time u on presentation. 
he business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to Dascstber 3, 1906, 
_ it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE CO, 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











General Physigal 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 
and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 

always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully a 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An ideal Tonic in Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage "paid. 














Austin Organ Company 


A touch as responsive as 
that of a piano, full of 
dignity of tone, adequate 
sincerity in 
construction are qualities 
serving to differentiate 
the AUSTIN ORGAN 
from instruments of less 
exacting build. 

Catalog “K,” a detailed 
treatise on our UNIVERSAL 


AIR CHEST SYSTEM, will 
be mailed upon request. 


volume, and 


HARTFORD, 
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Survey of the World 


_Recontany: Tete volitics thé cue ie. 

need nificant event of last 
week was the withdrawal of opposi- 
tion in Ohio to the nomination of Secre- 
tary Taft. On the 8th there was a com- 
plete and voluntary surrender of those 
politicians who have been regarded as 
the friends and supporters of Senator 
Foraker. The Senator himself joined 
them in this action. The first to speak 
was Walter W. Brown, chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. He gave 
notice that a meeting of the members of 
the committee and of other prominent 
Republicans would be held on the 15th. 
Having said that the holding of a pri- 
mary (as suggested by Senator Foraker) 
had been definitely abandoned, he con- 
tinued : 


“Since the State Convention in 1905, over 
which Secretary Taft presided as chairman, I 
have believed him to be the logical choice of 
the Republicans of Ohio for the Presidency in 
1908, and I heartily favor the movement to 
secure for him an unequivocal indorsement at 


this time. In my judgment, the meeting of 
party leaders and joint committees next week 
will result in a unanimous expression in favor 
of Secretary Taft.” 


Mr. Brown has been the right-hand man 
of Seriator Dick, who has been regarded 
as an.ally of Senator Foraker. On the 
same day, George B. Cox, of Cincinnati, 
published a statement, in which, after 
arguing in favor of a settlement of all 
factional differences, he said: 

“We must carry the Legislature next year 
to elect a United States Senator and get much 
needed legislation. To achieve this we should 


support W. H. Taft for President, J. B. Fora- 
ker for Senator and A. L. Harris for Gov- 


Mr. Cox has been called the boss of Cin- 
cinnati. In an address at Akron, two 
years ago, Secretary Taft attacked him 
and his methods, and in the ensuing elec- 
tion Cox’s ticket was defeated. On the 
night of the 8th, Senator Foraker’s at- 
tention was directed to Mf. Cox’s re- 
marks, and he said: 

“He makes a specific recommendation as to 
what the action of the Republicans of Ohio 
shall be in the convention of next year. I do 
not want any political honors at their hands 
except with their hearty indorsement. . There- 
fore, if what Mr. Cox suggests and recom-: 
mends should meet with their approval, no one 
will support Secretary Taft more cordially 
than I shall.” 

It is understood that no concessions or 
bargains were made by the Secretary or 
his friends. Overtures to him in the in- 
terest of the Senator’s renomination are 
said to have been rejected. Apparently 


- the opposition collapsed because a great 


majority of the Ohio Republicans desired 
to support the Secretary. The President 
is greatly pleased, seeing that the Secre- 
tary will now have the solid support of 
his own State. It is said that Mr. Taft’s 
strength will be tested in many other 
States without delay, and that there will 
be an attempt to transfer to him the sup- 
port of those who think the President 
should have another term. There is talk 
in Washington of a “Taft and Hughes” 
ticket.. Reports have been published that 
a coolness toward Governor Hughes is 
observed at the White House, owing to 
the Governor’s failure to approve thank- 
fully the recent removal of Collector 
Sanders, which was designed to assist 
him. Some say that with respect to this 
matter the Governor’s wishes were mis- 
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represented by one of his influential 
friends. Ina public address on the 11th, 
the Governor warmly commended the 
President, and said that in his labors to 
secure important legislation he desired 
to receive the support of all who had the 
interests of his State at heart. The nom- 
ination of Secretary Taft is openly op- 
posed by the Protective Tariff League, 
owing to “his strenuous advocacy of free 
trade in Philippine products,” his “per- 
sistence in the matter of purchasing in 
foreign markets materials and supplies 
for the Panama Canal,” and “his speech 
in Maine, in which he pronounced for 
an immediate revision downward of the 
Dingley tariff.”———On the night of the 
12th Senator Foraker changed his atti- 
tude toward the coming conference and 
published a long statement, in which he 
declined to regard as binding upon him- 
self or his*friends any action that might 
be taken at its sessions. 
od 

The Government’s victory 
in the proceedings against 
the Drug Trust was shown 
at Indianapolis, on the gth, by a decree 
of the Circuit Court perpetually enjoin- 
ing the 92 defendants from using the va- 
rious contracts, blacklists and other de- 
vices by which they have sought to con- 
trol the retail prices of proprietary 
articles and other medicinal preparations. 
To the issuing of this decree the de- 
fendants consented. They are officers of 
the wholesale, retail and proprietary as- 
sociations. In the decree the blacklists, 
contracts, price schedules, publications 
and other instruments designed to pre- 
vent the cutting of prices are all enume- 
rated, and the injunction is specifically 
applied to each of them. The defendants 
were accused of violating the Sherman 
act, and the proceedings grew out of the 
successful suit of C. G. A. Loder, a 
blacklisted Philadelphia druggist, against 
the combination. It is announced by 
authority that the Government will soon 
proceed against the Harvester Trust, 
which is capitalized at $120,000,000, and 
controls nine-tenths of the supply of har- 
vesting machinery. An investigation has 
been made under a resolution of Con- 
gress.——-It is reported also that the 
Department of Justice will bring suit 
against an alleged combination of the 


Prosecution 
of Trusts 
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manufacturers of watches. Complaint is 
made that, owing to the maintenance of 
prices here by agreement, American re- 
tailers are compelled to pay from 35 to 
65 per cent. more for the watches than 
the prices at which the same goods are 
sold to buyers in foreign countries —— 
In Toledo, O., the brick dealers and lum- 
ber dealers recently indicted for viola- 
tion of the State’s Anti-Trust law have 
entered pleas of guilty, and the lumber 
dealers have asked for the mercy of the 
court. It is said that the Du Pont 
Powder Company, sometimes called the 
Powder Trust, will be made a defendant 
in a Government suit. This is the com- 
pany in which Senator Du Pont is in- 
terested. 
& 

Railway The Interstate Commerce 
Question Commission’s reduction of 

© the rate charged by the 
United States Express Company for the 
transportation of cut flowers from points 
in New Jersey to New York City is the 
first that has been ordered under the pro- 
visions of the new Railroad Rate law. 
Following an increase, in July last, of the 
rate from 50 cents to $1 per hundred 
weight, complaint was made to the Com- 
mission by the florists of the city. It is 
now ordered that the rate, which is held 
to be unreasonable and unjust, shall be 
reduced to 60 cents. At the hearing it 
was shown that of the entire gross re- - 
ceipts of the company (whose president 
is Senator Platt) nearly half was paid to 
the railroads, the Lackawanna taking 45 
per cent., the Jersey Central 43 per cent. 
and the Lehigh 4o per cent. of the re- 
ceipts for goods carried on their re- 
spective lines. At New York, the 
Rock Island, Ontario & Western and St. 
Paul railroads and the Western Transit 
Company have been indicted for paying 
rebates in violation of the Elkins law. 
——The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany publishes a report showing that un- 
der the two-cent*law of Ohio, while the 
number of passengers carried in the last 
year on the Cleveland & Marietta road in- 
creased by 13$ per cent. the receipts were 
less by $4,399. It may become neces- 
sary, in the opinion of officers of the 
company, to reduce the number of pas- 
senger trains on that line——At last 
week’s meeting of the Union Pacific 
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board, Vice-president Kruttschnitt re- 
ported that in the month of February 
449 broken rails were found on the com- 
pany’s lines, and that_179 of these were 
ninety -pound «rails laid within six 
months. To avoid Bessemer rails, the 
company has given to the mills of the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company on or- 
der for 150,000 tons to be made by the 
open - hearth process. The manufac- 
turers of rails have appointed a commit- 
tee of experts to act with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion in an examination of the methods of 
production. Chairman Gary, of the 
Steel Corporation, says the railroads or- 
der and use rails that are too light for 
the rolling stock and traffic. On the 
other hand, several prominent railway 
officers assert that in recent years the 
roads have been at the mercy of the 
manufacturers and have been compelled 
to take what was offered, being unable to 
enforce compliance with their specifica- 
tions. 
some of these officers that a suppression 
of competition in production has caused 
a decline in quality, and removal of the 
tariff duty is suggested. 
Js 

In San Francisco, the 
street railway men, iron 
workers, telephone 
operators, laundry workmen and the em- 
ployees in several other branches of in- 
dustry have been on strike for about a 
week, As a rule, the demands are for 
less hours and additional wages. The 
street railway men asked for eight hours 
and $3 a day. On the 7th, when the 
company attempted to use two or three 
cars manned by strike breakers and 
armed guards, a riot took place. The 
men on the cars were attacked by a mob. 
A dozen persons were shot by the 
guards, one was killed, and it is said that 
two or three of the wounded have fatal 
injuries. On following days the com- 
pany gradually increased the number of 
cars in service, until, on the 12th, fifty 
were in use for seven hours. Probably 
the strikers will be defeated, for the com- 
pany says it has nearly enough new men 
to fill their places. The strike of the iron 
workers led Charles M. Schwab, who 
was in the city, to publish a statement 
about losses at the shipyards in which 
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It is the expressed opinion of - 
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he is interested. His company, he says, 
will never take another contract for a 
ship to be built at San Francisco until 
there is a change for the better in labor 
conditions there. It lost $2,500,000, he 
adds, on three battleships constructed in 
that city, and this loss was due mainly 
to labor controversies. 

a 


Governor Magoon has issued a 
Cuba decree for the taking of a census. 

The completion of this census will 
be followed by municipal elections. 
Careful: provision is made in the decree 
for an honest enumeration. Officers who 
make false returns, and those who give 
them false statements, may be punished 
by both fine and imprisonment. Gen- 
eral José Miguel Gomez and Senator 
Zayas, rival: candidates of the Liberal 
party for the Presidential nomination, to- 
gether with many other prominent Lib- 
erals, ask Governor Magoon to remove 
the present provincial Governors and 
Councils, and to appoint in their places 
American Supervisors empowered to 
perform all their duties. The petition- 
ers assert that these Governors and a ma- 
jority of the members of the Councils 
were elected by fraud——A plan for ex- 
pending $4,500,000 of the surplus dur- 
ing the coming twelve months in the con- 
struction of roads has been approved. 


a 


Ambassador Creel 
said, in Washington, 
on the 1oth, that the 
differences between Mexico and Guate- 
mala had been satisfactorily adjusted. 
At the same time, however, it was re- 
ported that the movement of Mexican 
troops to the border had not been 
checked. Dispatches from Mexico say 
that the Government decided that it 
would not insist upon the extradition of 
General Lima (accused of having pro- 
cured the assassination of ex-President 
Barillas in Mexico City), but would pub- 
lish the evidence against Lima and with- 
draw its Minister from Guatemala, leav- 
ing a consul in charge of the legation. 
According to published interviews, Sefior 
Limantour, Mexico’s Minister of Fi- 
nance, says that his Government will 
strive earnestly to avoid war, having no 
desire to add Guatemala to its territory. 


Mexico’s Quarrel 
with Guatemala 
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The people of that country, he remarks, 
could be managed only with great diffi- 
culty. Conditions prevailing there now, 
he asserts, are a disgrace to civilization. 
By Americans who recently arrived from 
Guatemala at Honduran ports it is as- 
serted that the political opponents of 
President Cabrera have been punished 
with great cruelty. One of them is said 
to have perished while tied to a stake in 
the middle of a hill of poisonous ants. 
It is also said that José Olivera, a rich 
planter, and his family of nine persons, 
were killed by soldiers under an order 
from the Government. It appears to be 
expected in Mexico that Cabrera will 
soon be overthrown by revolutionists led 
by General Salvador Toledo and assisted 
by Nicaragua. Toledo is said to be at 
Managua, in conference with President 
Zelaya, and planning an _ expedition 
against Cabrera by way of Honduras. 

In a statement addressed -to the 
American people and given to a corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald, 
President Diaz explains the attitude of 
his Government and virtually suggests to 
the United States a joint protectorate 
over all the Central American republics. 
Mexico, he says, altho almost forced into 
war, has still maintained the attitude of 
a friendly power: 

“We do not want to shed blood to show the 

Guatemalan Government. the error of its ways 
and will not resort to that extreme measure 
unless some overt act or insult is committed 
* which will demand the infliction by Mexico 
of a short, sharp punishment. If it becomes 
necessary to have war we will make it a very 
brief one. Mexico’s present wonderful devel- 
opment and progress must not be hindered by 
a long-drawn-out conflict. The blow, if struck, 
will hard and quick.” 
Having given a brief account of the 
controversy over the assassination of 
Barillas and Mexico’s request for the ex- 
tradition of General Lima, he continues 
as follows: 


“Rather than settle the matter with blood- 
shed, Mexico has withdrawn her Minister to 
the Central American nations from Guate- 
mala and transferred him to Salvador, not 
with the idea of severing diplomatic relations 
with that country, but to get him out of the 
way of receiving any insult from that Govern- 
ment which would compel Mexico to admin- 
ister a deserved punishment by force of arms. 
There the matter rests for the time. That is 
why there is no war. 

It is only a temporary condition, however. 


_ The Irish Bill 
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‘ 


The problem of the Central American repub- 
lics is a great one that, for the benefit of their 
salvation, must be settled sooner or later. it 


-is none of my business and I am not ambi- 


tious to settle it. Nevertheless, I have an idea. 
I believe the best solution would be an amal- 
gamation of all the Central American coun- 
tries into one strong government under a man 
with enough strength of character and honest 
common sense to hold in check the revolu- 
tionary spirit that has done so much to retard 
the progress and development of these coun- 
tries. 

“Mexico is willing at any time to co-operate 
with the United States in a protectorate over 
them and in any measures that will be benefi- 
cial. I do not know the feeling of your Gov- 
ernment in this matter, but I assure you I 
stand ready to work with it. 

“T want it distinctly understood, however, 
that there must be no thought or act of terri- 
torial~ acquisition in this compact. Mexico 
wants no addition. It is big enough now. We 
have quite enough to do to develop the terri- 
tory we have without acquiring further re- 
sponsibilities. Any report to the contrary is 
absolutely unfounded.” 


The long anticipated 
and apprehended bill for 
the reform of Irish ad- 
ministration was presented to the House 
of Commons by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Augustine Birrell, May 7th, and 
was passed on its first reading with the 
use of the closure by a vote of 416 to 
121. The bill provides for an adminis- 
trative council, consisting of 82 elected 
and 24 nominated members, the latter to 
be named the first year by the King and 
afterward by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The other members will be elect- 
ed on the local government board 
franchise in which peers and women 
have the right to vote. The Under Sec- 
retary of the Lord Lieutenant will be an 
ex-officio member of the council. The 
new council will have no legislative pow- 
ers of any kind, and it will not be able to 
levy or remove the smallest tax. The 
council will be elected for three years. 
The Lord Lieutenant may be a member 
of any religious denomination, and will 
have veto power over all measures passed 
by the council. The Imperial authorities 
retain their control over the Supreme 
Court Judicature, Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, Dublin Metropolitan Police, the 
Land Commission and the Prisons 
Board. The following departments of 
the Irish administration are to be 
brought under the control of the new 
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cotincil: the Local Government Board, 
Department of Agriculture. Congested 
Districts Board. Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Works, National Education and In- 
termediate Education, Inspectors of the 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools and 
the Registrar General. The council will 
have at the start committees on Finance, 
Public Works, Education and Local Gov- 
ernment, with chairmen appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and may establish other 
committees at their pleasure. Elementary 
and secondary education will be under 
the control of the council. An inde- 
pendent Irish treasury is to be estab- 
lished with a Treasurer for Ireland, and 
into this will be paid the money appro- 
priated by Parliament for Irish expenses 
in a lump sum voted every five years to 
be spent at the discretion of the council. 
The eight boards under the council at 
present cost a little over $10,000,000 a 
year. The Government proposes to in- 
crease this by $3,250,000 yearly, of 
which $1,500,000 is to be devoted to pub- 
lic works and the general development of 
the conntry. Ireland will continue to be 


represented as now in the House of 


Commons. Mr. Birrell, in presenting the 
bill, said its object was to place the regu- 
lation of purely Irish affairs within Ire- 
land herself. The laws passed in the 
House of Commons did not go, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, to their lawful 
consignees, the Irish people, but to of- 
ficers belonging to a system, called more 
conveniently than accurately “Dublin 
Castle.” For the purpose of his bill to- 
night he would assume that the “Dublin 
Castle” rule was a failure. It was no 
longer a center of jobbery and corrup- 
tion, but it switched the people off from 
the great current of national life and 
feeling, and that was not the way to se- 
cure the regeneration of Ireland. In 
conclusion Mr. Birrell said: 

“The Government has been told that the bill 
paved the way for home rule. If the bill 
passed and the new Council was a success, 
then, I dare say, it might pave the way. If, 
on the cther hand, it was-a failure, it might 
present considerable obstacles. But surely the 
Unionists will not refuse Ireland an oppor- 
tunity for training her people to acquire any 
right they ought to possess, because if the 
measure prove successful one of the difficul- 
ties in the way of home rule will have been re- 


moved. The Irish people should not be denied 
the right of showing themselves fit for self- 
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government and. kept in poverty, disease and 
disorder.” 
Arthur Balfour, leader of the Opposition, 
declared the bill was grossly unfair. It 
would do nothing legitimately to satisfy 
Irish aspirations, but it would reduce the 
administration to an impotent and cha- 
otic condition. It was intolerable that the 
Irish members should remain in Parlia- 
ment interfering in Scotch and English 
affairs while the House of Commons 
would be unable to say a word in the 
analogous business of Irish administra- 
tion. John Redmond, the Irish leader, 
declared that the bill could not be regard- 
ed in any way as a substitute for home 
rule. He mildly commended the bill and 
sharply criticised certain features, par- 
ticularly the inadequacy of the funds pro- 
vided for Irish development. A conven- 
tion of the Irish Nationalists has been 
called to meet in Dublin, May 21st and 
22d, at which Mr. Redmond will present 
the bill for discussion. The bill wes 
largely the work of James Bryce, former 
Secretary for Ireland, but now Ambas- 
sador to the United States. The Cabinet 
is divided on the question of home rule ; 
the Premier, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, and Mr. Birrell favoring it, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Asquith and 
Secretary for War Haldane opposing it, 
which accounts for the compromising na- 
ture of the measure. It was being at- 
tacked vehemently by both the Unionists 
and Nationalists’ press, the former be- 
cause it goes too far, the latter because 
it grants too little. 
ed 
Before the Im- 


Imperial Conference ; 
perial Conference 
of the House of Lords adjourned, Mr. 


Alfred Deakin, Premier of Australia, 
attempted to secure at least a recognition 
of his project for colonial preference by 
paetgeyraes a resolution in favor of levy- 
ing a tariff of 1 per cent. on all forei 

goods imported into any port of the 
British Empire, the receipts to be used to 
create a fund for the promotion of inter- 
imperial trade by such means as the sub- 
sidizing of steamship lines and the lay- 
ing of cables. The Government oppos- 
ing this proposition and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier of Canada speaking against it, 
the resolution was lost. The Confer- 
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ence approved a resolution. presented by 
Dr. Jameson, of Cape Colony, urging 
the Government to consider the possibil- 
ity of granting preference on articles 
now subject to duty. He hoped that 
reciprocity would be tried as an experi- 
ment. Great Britain now had a duty 
upon wines, sugar, tobacco and tea. Why 
could not the tariff be reduced on one of 
these; for example, on tobacco, which 
would greatly benefit South African 
trade and also relieve the people of Eng- 
land? The Government opposed this res- 
olution. Sir Wilfrid Laurier presented 
a motion to re-affirm the resolution 
adopted by the Conference of 1902, 
which was held under the auspices of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The motion was 
adopted with the Home Government dis- 
senting to the clause recommending 
preferential duties. Finally the Confer- 
ence agreed unanimously on a resolution 
affirming the belief that greater freedom 
and fuller development of commercial 
intercourse within the empire will be best 
secured by leaving each part of the em- 
pire liberty of action in selecting the most 
suitable means of attaining them, having 
regard for its own special conditions and 
requirements, every effort being made to 
bring about co-operation in matters of 
mutual interest. The Conference also 
carried unanimously a resolution in favor 
of the empire doing its utmost to insure 
the carrying of British commerce in 
British ships. All of the Premiers were 
created Privy Councillors by the King at 
Buckingham Palace with the exception 
of Alfred Deakin, who now, as in 1902, 
declined the favors on principle, believing 
it inconsistent for a colonial politician to 
receive any honor from the Home Gov- 
ernment. General Botha, at a dinner 
given in his honor by the London repre- 
sentatives of Transvaal banking, com- 
mercial and mining interests, referred to 
the development of the country in the 
following language: 


“My visit to London is not a visit on my 
own behalf only, but I am here more as the 
representative of the whole population of the 
Transvaal; and if my visit leads to any suc- 
cess, so that the link between the Transvaal 
and the mother country is made stronger, I 
am sure that every one of my people will re- 
joice. I have heard the prophecy made that 
if my party were to attain to power the min- 
ing industry in the Transvaal would be op- 
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pressed. Now I think many of you know 
what election speeches signify, and are aware 
that they do not belong to the category of 
speeches that ought to be taken too seriously. 
My Government and I have always been in 
earnest, and are still in earnest, to do justice 
by the mining industry of the Transvaal; and 
I do not hesitate to say here tonight that my 
Government will use their best endeavors to 
make the mining industry a success, and a 
great success at that, because we know that 
the prosperity and the progress and the wel- 
fare not only of the Transvaal, but of the 
whole of South Africa, are materially depend- 
ent upon the development of that industry. 
In the past, unfortunately, there was an un- 
happy relationship between the people of the 
Transvaal—between the different sections— 
but, thank God, that is now fast disappearing. 
I would ask you here to co-operate and work 
with me and my Government to create such 
a state of affairs in the Transvaal, and to ad- 
vance the interests of the country in such a 
way that every white man there may live in 
the future in contentment and happiness. I 
have thrown my small weight into the scale 
to work for co-operation, for reconciliation, 
and for the amalgamation of the two white 
races of South Africa. I am glad that I can 
state with perfect frankness that I do not de- 
spair of being able—on the contrary, I have the 
fullest faith that I shall be able—to make of 
those two great races of South Africa one 
solid, united and strong race. We have today 
in the Transvaal two great industries; and 
my prayer is that these two great industries 
may co-operate like two brothers for the com- 
mon welfare. Because it is impossible, so far 
as my knowledge of circumstances there goes, 


. for those two industries to be opposed to one 


another. In the gold industry there we have 
large mineral areas which have still to be 
opened up; and I hope that the people of the 
Transvaal will put their shoulders together 
and develop the country in such a way that in 
the near future it will be occupied, not only 
by its present population, but that the white 
population will be materially increased. And 
I hope that the friends who are here tonight 
will not only be represented there by the in- 
terests which they have at stake, but that the 
country will have become so attractive that 
they will come and establish themselves in it 
—they and their wives and families. There 
are the big industries of agriculture and cattle 
breeding. I hope that in this respect also we 
shall be able to co-operate in order to make 
these industries what they ought to be, and 
that the Transvaal will be, not only a country 
which will import heavily, but that it will ex- 
change imports for exports, and, with the ex- 
istence of free trade, that it will have a large 
export trade with this country. The mining 
industry has undoubtedly supplied the farmer 
there with a great market, and I only want to 
give you the assurance that the farming popu- 
lation of the Transvaal are not going to quar- 
rel with their best market.” 


Lord Newton’s bill for the reform 
of the House of Lords by making the 
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membership in part elective and in part 
dependent upon services rendered to the 
State, was discussed in the House of 
Lords in two sessions. The Earl of 
Crewe declined as a representative of the 
Government to assume responsibility for 
the bill, and in his speech did not dis- 
close the plans of the Cabinet. Lord 
Rosebery opposed the bill because it. did 
not comport with the dignity of the 
House of Lords, and would be kickeJl 
out anyway when it reached the House 
of Commons. The-bill was finally with- 
drawn and Lord Cawdor’s motion for the 
appointment of a committee to consider 
suggestions for increasing the efficiency 
of the House was carried by a vote of 
198 to 46. 
& 

A treaty has been nego- 
tiated between Japan and 
France in order to maintain 
the status quo in the Far East. France 
recognizes the Japanese claims in Korea 
and Japan will not interfere with the 
French possessions in Indo-China and 
Siam. “It is understood that Great Brit- 
ain has kept in touch with these nego- 
tiations and that the three Powers, to- 
gether with Russia, are _ practically 
united in an agreement to prevent 
aggression by any European nation or 
the United States on their possessions in 
the Far East or on China. It is also re- 
ported that England and Russia have 
come to an agreement respecting their in- 
terests in Central Asia, as well as the 
Far East. Germany is left out of con- 
sideration in these negotiations. Prince 
Fushimi, the Mikado’s cousin, who is 
visiting England, has been received with 
great ceremony and good will in London. 
As an indication of the desire of the 
British Government not to offend Japan, 
the Lord Chamberlain has refused to per- 
mit Mrs. D’Oyly Carte from presenting 
the Gilbert and Sullivan opera “The 
Mikado.” It is explained that the Em- 
peror is regarded as sacred by his sub- 
jects, and to burlesque him in a comic 
opera is as offensive to the Japanese as 
it would be to the Roman Catholics to 
put the Pope on the stage in similar 
There is much _ resentment 
manifested, however, agairist this at- 
tempt to enforce a political censorship. 
An interpellation was made in the House 
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of Commons calling the attention of the 
Home Secretary to the fact that a certain 
play called “Hamlet” was being pro- 
duced in England, which treated in a dis- 
respectful manner the King of Denmark 
and the political conditions of that 


country. 
Js 


The Birth of an Heir 
to the Spanish Throne 


A son was born 
to King Alfonso 
and Queen Vic- 
toria of Spain at the Royal Palace in 
Madrid about noon on May tIoth. Ac- 
cording to the rules of Spanish etiquet 
the Court, the members of the Govern- 
ment and the Diplomatic Corps are re- 
quired to be in attendance on the birth 
of an heir to the throne, and all these 
dignitaries, in full dress, were hastily as- 
sembled in the ante-room of the Palace. 
The custom prescribing the actual at- 
tendance of the Premier at the birth has 
been modified, so Premier Maura re- 
ceived the announcement from the 
Duchess of San Carlos, Mistress of the 
Robes. The infant was then carried by 
the young King upon a golden salver to 
the ante-room, where the Premier raised 
the veil and the King announced to the 
Court: “I present to you my beloved son, 
the Prince of the Asturias, and successor 
to the throne of Spain, to whom my dear 
wife, Her Majesty the Queen, has just 
given birth.” The infant weighs 83 
pounds, and is said to resemble his 
mother rather than the Austrian type, as 
it has a fair complexion and blue eyes, 
altho the Bourbon nose persists. The 
Queen insists upon violating the Spanish 
etiquet by nursing her child herself. The 
birth was registered in the legal manner, 
and the christening will take place this 
week with the Pope as godfather. The 
name to be given the child is Alfonso 
Pio Christino Eduardo Francisco Guil- 
lermo Carlos Enrique Eugino Fernando 
Antonio Venancier. The King has signed 


_a decree transferring the title of Heir 


Presumptive from Prince Charles of 
Bourbon to the infant Prince. As the 
twenty-one cannon shots announced the 
birth of a male heir, the people all over 
the kingdom ceased their business and 
devoted themselves to public celebration. 
A sumptuous supper was served at mid- 
night at the expense of the King to all 
the troops in Spain, and he distributed 
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$10,000 among the poor of Madrid. One 
thousand prisoners were pardoned, in- 
cluding eight who were condemned to 
death. Public fétes, dinners, concerts, 
opera performances, bull fights and a lot- 
tery drawing will be given in honor of 
the Prince during the three days’ holi- 
day. The Municipal Council of Madrid 
has opened banking accounts for the 
poor children born in the city on the 
same day, granted $10,000 as marriage 
portions for young girls, and will pro- 
vide university courses for four poor 
students. 
& 
The Secret He socialist and_ labor 
tena members of the Russian 
Duma during its recess are 
holding a party caucus in London. They 
were not able to meet in Russia nor 
would Finland receive them. They 
passed successively into Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark, but were not allowed to 
remain in either of these countries be- 
cause the police ordered them to move 
on. Finally they took a steamer to Lon- 
don, where they have been permitted to 


hold their meetings in the Whitechapel 


district. Three hundred or four hun- 
dred delegates are in attendance, includ- 
ing not only the Left of the Duma, but 
representatives of the various revolution- 
ary and labor organizations of Russia. 
Maxim Gorky, who has been living at 
Capri, Italy, during the winter, is at the 
meeting. The sessions are held in se- 
cret, but the object of the assembly is to 
dletermine whether the radical members 
of the Duma shall continue to co-operate 
with that body or force its dissolution 
and organize a revolution. The radicals 
are highly incensed at the compromising 
attitude of the Constitutional Democrats 
and the efforts of President Golovin to 
conciliate the Government and prevent 
dissolution. A decided clash occurred 
between the two parties over the recruit- 
ing bill which was presented by General 
Rudiger, Minister of War, to the Duma 
in a very dictatorial and insulting man- 
ner. He demanded an appropriation for 


the preparation of the conscript lists and - 


the enrollment of 459,000 recruits as the 
military contingent for the year. He 
said the recruits were necessary to up- 
hold Russian military prestige and that 
if the Duma refused the project it 
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would be carried out anyway. His 
provocative language and manner 
aroused a storm of denunciation and the 
President was unable to keep order. 
Deputy Zuraboff, a Socialist, retorted in 
the following language: 


“Your army is rotten. You are a disgrace 
to the Empire. All you are good for is to 
shoot down unarmed laborers and to cut the 
throats of fugitive Jews. The morals of your 
officers are such that we hate to expose our 
honest sons to their corrupting influence.” 


President Golovin reprimanded the vio- 
lent speakers .and finally adjourned the 
session. On the following day the Presi- 
dent apologized in behalf of the House 
for the unparliamentary language that 
had been used against the army and the 
Government, and said he considered it 
his duty to announce that the House re- 
garded the army, which was true to the 
Fatherland and the Government, whose 
supreme head was the Emperor, as de- 
serving of respect and gratitude. The 
Socialists inserted upon the minutes a 
signed resolution protesting against the 
language of the President. The recruit- 
ing bill was passed by a vote of 220 to 
194. A resolution was adopted setting 
forth the necessity of decreasing next 
year the number of men called to the 
colors and passing a law abolishing the 
custom of using soldiers as servants for 
officers and as police. It is said that the 
Government has decided that the Social- 
ists now in London taking part in the so- 
called “Secret Duma” shall be stopped on 
the frontier on the ground that they left 
the country without passports or arrested 
if they attempted to return to Russia. If 
the members of the Left, by being thus 
debarred from the Duma or by their ir- 
reconcilable attitude, should no longer 
work with the Constitutional Democratic 
party, this party may attempt to form a 
majority by allying with the more moder- 
ate members of the Group of Toil on the 
one hand and the Octobrists, Poles and 
other members of the Right on the other. 
The attitude of President Golovin would 
indicute that they have lost hope of keep- 
ing up the alliance with the Left—— 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaivitch, a 
second cousin of the Czar and President 
of the Council of National Defense, was 
married at Yalta to Princess Anastasia. 
of Montenegro. 





The Idaho Murder ‘Cases 


liam D. Haywood, Secretary and 

- Treasurer of the Western Feder- 
ation of. Miners, is now on trial for the 
murder-of Ex-Governor Frank Steunen- 
berg. Others indicted with him for this 
crime are Charles H. Moyer, President 
of the same labor union, George A. Pet- 
tibone, a member of its executive com- 
mittee, and Harry Orchard, who admits 
that he killed the ex-Governor by means 
of a bomb planted at the gate in front 
of his house in Caldwell, with wires so 
attached that an explosion would be 
caused when the gate was opened. Hay- 
wood’s trial comes first. The leading 
counsel for the defense are Clarence S. 
Darrow, of Chicago, and E. F. Richard- 
son, of Denver. Senator William E. 


A’ Boise, the capital of Idaho, Wil- 


Borah, and James H. Hawley will con- 
duct the prosecution, and Judge Fremont 


Wood presides. On following pages we 
publish portraits of the prominent figures 
in this important case. At the beginning 
of the present week the jury had not 
been completed. It is expected that from 
three to four weeks will be consumed in 
taking the testimony of witnesses for the 
prosecution. 

Steunenberg was assassinated on De- 
cember 30th, 1905, five years after he had 
retired from the office of Governor. It 
is asserted by the State in this 
trial that he was killed by the de- 
fendants on account of his official action 
at the time of the labor riots in the Coeur 
d’Alene mining district in 1899. In that 
year, after the destruction of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan mill (in April), he ob- 
tained the aid of Federal troops, who 
suppressed what was practically an in- 
surrection. Soon after the murder, 
Harry Orchard, a stranger whose move- 
ments excited suspicion, was arrested in 
Caldwell. In kis possession were found 
various articles and papers which, it is 
said, connected him and the crime with 
the union officers who were afterward 
indicted. James~McPartland, a famous 
detective who brought to justice the 
“Mollie Maguire” assassins in Pennsyl- 


vania, Many years ago, was employed in 
the case. He procured from Orchard 
what purports to be a confession, im- 
plicating Moyer, Haywood, Pettibone and 
one Stephen Adams not only in this 
crime but also in many others committed 
in the mining districts of Idaho and Colo- 
rado. It is said that the list includes 
thirty murders and the killing of four- 
teen non-union miners at the railway sta- 
tidn of Independence, Col., in 1904. It 
is alleged that Orchard asserts in this 
confession that he was employed by the 
union officers to do all this dreadful 
work; also that Adams, an accomplice, 
made a similar confession, which he has 
since repudiated. 

A requisition for Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone (then in Denver) was 
honored by the Governor of Colorado, in 
February, 1906, but no publicity .was 
given to his action. Thereupon the men 
were quietly arrested and were at once 
taken by armed officers from Idaho to 
that State by special train. They were 
not permitted to consult counsel or to see 
members of their families. This treat- 
ment of them caused protest to be made 
by organized labor. The action taken 
was tested in habeas corpus proceedings, 
and the Idaho authorities were sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
Beginning with this protest against what 
was called “kidnapping,” there has been 
in the labor unions of the country extra- 
ordinary agitation in behalf of the ac- 
cused. men, agitation at first promoted by 
and confined to the Socialist element, but 
afterward spreading thru nearly the en- 
tire membership. It was intensified by 
the recent publication of © President - 
Roosevelt’s remarks about. the» defend- 
ants. One result of it has been the rais- 
ing of a large fund for the defense ex- 
penses of these men. The claim of the 
accused officers appears to be that 
Orchard was hired by the mine-owners 
to kill Steunenberg and to make a 
false confession in order that the union 
might suffer in the estimation of the 
public. 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR W. E. BORAH, HARRY ORCHARD, 
Special counsel for the. State. Who killed Ex-Governor Steunenberg. 
JUDGE FREMONT WOOD, 
Who presides at the trial. 
CLARENCE S. DARROW, E. F. RICHARDSON, 
Special counsel for the defense. Counsel for the defense. 





THE IDAHO MURDER CASES 


MOYER, HAYWOOD AND PETTIBONE. 
Reading from left to right, Mrs. Pettibone, George A. Pettibone, William D. Haywood, Mrs. Moyer, 
Charles H. Moyer. 
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COUNTY COURT HOUSE, BOISE, IDAHO, WHERE HAYWOOD IS ON TRIAL. 
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Martyrs of the Revolution 


BY IVAN OKUNTSOFF 


[Ivan Okuntsoff, the Cossack Revolutionist, was born thirty years ago in a little village 


in the Baikal region. His father, who is a liberal man, and was chief of the Cossacks of 
his district for some years, sent Ivan to the Imperial Theological Seminary at Kazan.- A 
_year after his graduation he was appointed as inspector of the schools of a large district in 
Trans-Baikal. Okuntsoff opened many new schools and carried on an educational propa- 
ganda, opening the eyes of the most loyal and ignorant subjects of the Czar. After the 
manifesto of October, granting the constitution, had turned out to be a farce, Okuntsoff 
came out for the first time as a revolutionist. He started a newspaper at Verchne-udinsk, 
preaching to the Cossacks the gospel of an armed revolution, for this, he believed, was the 
only way of saving Russia. For editing this newspaper he was condemned to death in 
February, 1906, by General Rennenkampf. The Russian press, led by Vladimir Korolenko 
and Peter Weinberg, appealed to Count Witte in his behalf, and his sentence was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life in the mines at Akatuy. By overpowering the guards he 
and another man succeeded in regaining their freedom, and Okuntsoff escaped thru Japan 
He is now in New York, where he will shortly start a Russian newspaper. 
Such noted writers as Jacob Gordin and Morris Winchewsky will be his associates, and 
Korolenko is expected to act as special correspondent, Mr. Herman Bernstein, the trans- 
“lator of Chekhov’s and Gorky’s stories, has made the translation of the following article 





for Tue InpEPENDENT.—EbITOoR.] 


when five of our fellow-prisoners 

were to be executed. All were 
agitated ; all paced up and down the cell, 
wringing their hands, moaning from 
acute anguish. We were afraid to speak 
of that which was to happen. The “par- 
doned” Pashinsky acted as a madman, 
now sobbing, now cursing. Soon the 
turn will come for some one else to go 
to court, and then to the post and to the 
grave. Each of us thought that his turn 
would be next. It was growing dark in 
the prison. And in the darkness we saw 
terrible apparitions: on the cross-beams 
of the posts our friends were hanging; 
near them there were other posts, as yet 
unoccupied, but all in readiness. A little 
distance away from the posts there was a 
long row of dark holes in the ground. 
Our imagination was overwhelmed by 
these horrible phantoms. 

Whose turn would be next? I thought 
that mine was next. They will come and 
take me and hang me. The darkness of 
the night will hide the crime of the 
henchmen and the sun of tomorrow will 
no longer shine for me. 

Exactly at eight o’clock in the evening 
the keys were turned and the door of our 
cell was opened. Six soldiers entered. 

“Okuntsoff, come to the office,” shout- 
ed the warden. 

Usually we were taken to the office 


[) = we fell upon us on the day 
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without the escort of soldiers, while this 
time there were five. They surrounded 
me and led me out. In the office the cap- 
tain of the gendarmes submitted me to 
a brief examination and I was sent off to 
General Rennenkampf’s car. When we 
walked out of the prison gate, it was 
dark and cold. The fresh air invigorated 
me. We walked briskly thru the woods, 
past houses, straight to the station. On 


the left, bonfires were burning over the 


graves of our executed comrades. These 
flames seemed to lure me toward them. 
Near them stood the posts and on the 
ground I could see the dark holes. 
How good it would be, I thought. 
to lie down in one of them and 
fall into eternal sleep, without alarms, 


without pains. No, I want to live, 
I resolved. Here was a_ house. 
Shall I make an attempt to run 


away? I knew that before I should make 
ten steps, a shot would be fired at me 
from behind, a bullet would strike me 
and death would come at once. But what 
if I should succeed in escaping? How 
happy I would then be! No, I could not 
run away. Twelve soldiers and two gen- 
darmes surrounded me. They had both 
guns and bayonets. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle resounded, 
then another.. Not far from us people 
lived and worked. They were at their 
ease and perhaps were as indifferent to 














everything about them even as the bright 
little stars seemed to shine indifferently. 
The nearer we came to General Rennen- 
kampf’s car, the greater was the number 
of soldiers we met on the way. Every- 
where guns. Curses smote the air. It 
was dreadful. I was alone amidst these 
indifferent dull people, dressed in gray 
coats, with hoods. They walked hither 
and thither, spying. Upon whom? They 
did not know it themselves. We stopped 
before a luxurious Pullman car. It was 
brightly illuminated. People were eating 
rich food there and drinking expensive 
wines. They were tipsy and in a merry 
frame of mind. They 
had already forgot-- 
ten about the execu- 
tion of our five com- 
rades and were now 
jesting and laughing 
unconcernedly. 

I was alone. 
Wherever I turned, 
there were soldiers. 
I counted them. 
There - were forty- 
two. I began to feel 
very cold and I was 
seized with dread. 
The “superior” en- 
tered the Pullman 
car timidly and re- 
ported, saying: “We 
have brought him.” 
An officer came out, 
licking his lips and 
cleaning his teeth 
with his fingers. 

“Wait. Watch 
him closely,” he said. 

A minute later he came out again and 
ordered the soldiers to take me to the 
prisoners’ car. They brought me over 
there, stationed three sentinels near me, 
and twelve outside. I sat in a corner 
and waited. I waited for death. It 
seemed to me that officers would soon 
come, read to me the death sentence and 
take me to one of the unoccupied posts. I 
sat thus for two hours, waiting and suf- 
fering. 

At eleven o’clock my comrades, Shink- 
man and Mirsky, were brought into the 
car. It turned out that General Rennen- 
kampf decided to take us along with him 
as a surety. He issued an order to the 
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effect that in case any attempt were made 
upon his train Okuntsoff, Shinkman 
and Mirsky would be executed. The 
punitive detachment was riding in two 
trains: the soldiers and we were in the 
first, while the second was occupied by 
Rennenkampf with his suite and the 
court. 

We stopped for five days at the sta- 
tion of Khilok—this was the same Khilok 
where by order of General Meller Zako- 
melsky and some fifty workmen were im- 
prisoned, seven of whom were executed. 
The field courts-martial worked ener- 
getically for five days; thirty-six men 
were tried and eight- 
een of them were 
condemned to death. 
Rennenkampf was 
“generous” and he 
shot only eight men. 

The comrades that 
were condemned to 
death were brought 
from court to our 
car. They were all 
young men who had 
been sent during the 
war from Russia to 
Khilok for various 
kinds of work. Now 
these young men, in- 
stead of being re- 
warded for their 
hard work, were ex- 
ecuted; instead of 
being sent back to 
their homes, they 
were buried in a 
strange land amidst 
mountains and 
woods. The fathers and mothers of 
these young men did not know anything 
about Rennenkampf’s sentence, nor is 
it likely that they know of it even 
now. 

Perhaps even at this day the old parents 
are longing for their sons and waiting 
for them, while they, the young men, 
who had yearned for freedom, are now 
resting under the green pine trees with 
Russian bullets in their breasts. 

“As soon as they will kill me,” Belya- 
yev, one of those that were executed, said 
to me while leave-taking, “send this letter 
to my old folks in the province of Oryol. 
This is my will. I have willed to them 
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my blood. Let the old people know how 
the Czar rewarded me.” 

It was cold and depressing in the car. 
It was half dark, for the windows with 
the iron bars admitted very little light. 
There were now forty people in the car; 
eighteen of them were condemned to 
death. The field courts-martial worked 
quickly, day and night, condemning peo- 
ple to death daily. 

The comrades would come from the 
court into the car. 

“Well, how is it?” we asked, with 
alarm. 

“What should it be? 
shot.” 

The courts-martial were not stingy in 
the matter of death sentences. They con- 
demned to death four youths (sixteen, 
eighteen and nineteen years of age) 
merely because they thrashed a Black 
Hundred machinist while they were. in 
an intoxicated condition. Rennenkampf 
“pardoned” them by commuting their 
sentence to ten years of hard labor in 
Siberia. The machinist Marchinsky was 
condemned to death and shot merely be- 
cause he consented to cool off the engine 
while he was in an intoxicated condition. 
Mekertichevy was executed for having 
made a collection for the striking work- 
ingmen. They were all charged with 
participating in an armed uprising and 
the overthrow of the ‘existing form of 
government. 

The young men gave vent to their grief 
before death in various ways. Belyayev 
sdng with a soft tenor his favorite song, 
“Why have you bent over the river?” 
Marchinsky was jesting, laughing a sick- 
ly laughter and saying, “A man grows 
accustomed to everything ; he should also 
grow accustomed to death. I am trying 
to face cold, senseless death.” Rosen- 
feld, pale, his lips blue from the horror 
he was experiencing, his eyes wide open, 
was seeking all the time for a way of 
escaping from the car; the others were 
noisy, celebrating mass after their own 
souls, sobbing. At times it seemed that 
we all lost our reason for grief. 

Death was nearing. It was approach- 
ing our car with every passing moment. 
The soldiers were digging graves and 
putting up new posts. There was no 
longer any hope for the eight men. con- 
demned to death. 


Sentenced to be 


-corpses. 
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They bade us “goodby.” We were 
taken farther east, to the town of- Chita. 
We took leave of our comrades as Of live 
We felt like remembering all 
their features; we felt like looking into 
their souls and pouring into.them part of 
our life. 

“If you remain alive,” they. shouted, 


“tell everybody that we knew how to 


work and that we will know how to die.” 

And, indeed, they knew how to die. 

It was on the morning of the 18th of 
February. Khilok was astir. A large 
crowd surrounded the car in which the 
condemned men were brought, and they 
waited in painful silence. 

“If you wish to receive the pfiest he 
will come here at once,” declared the 
officer-on duty. 

“It is not necessary. If he wishes he 
can escort us to the grave as a private 
person.” 

Around the car stood a close chain of 
soldiers. The condemned men came out. 
Their pale faces betrayed their acute in- 
ner suffering. The soldiers now sur- 
rounded the prisoners as with a chain of 
steel and the funeral procession ‘started 
forward to the place where the men were 
to be executed. The priest was at the 
head of the procession, the physician was 
walking in the rear, behind him walked 
the crowd. The people were going to 
bury the living corpses. 

Eight young men were going to their 
death. 

Comrade Rosenfeld lifted his hand and 
turning to the crowd, said: 

“Citizens, comrades. Before the face 
of death, we who are to die, adjure 
you to continue the struggle. Citizens. 
we shall die soon. Swear that you will 
continue to struggle against the reigning 
administration, to struggle for the happi- 
ness of the people. Remember the last 
will of those that die for freedom.” 

He became silent. Suddenly the men 
began to sing: 


“Let us renounce the decrepit world 


Let us shake*its dust from our feet.” 


The men who were to die sang their 
funeral march. The song flowed on 
smoothly. The crowd took up the 
strains. The song broke off into a sob, 


and soon the people were sobbing. 
Bearded, gray-haired men felt their 

















throats contracting, and tears gathered 
in their eyes. 

The soldiers slackened their pace. 
They pulled their caps lower over their 
eyes. At last they too began to cry, they 
could not endure it any longer. 

And the song flowed’on, gaining in vol- 
ume and breaking off into a sob. Then 
it ceased. All became silent, and only 
the stamping of the feet broke the 
funereal stillness. 

At last they reached their destination. 
There stood the posts, and near them 
were the graves. Near each post was a 
new, unvarnished coffin. Eight coffins 
near the eight posts. : 

“Company, halt!’ resounded the com- 
mand. 

They stopped. Death-like — silence 
reigned. The condemned men walked 
over to the place where they were to be 
executed and examined their coffins. 

“Comrades, this is my coffin,” shouted 
Rosenfeld, kicking “his” coffin. 

“And this is mine.” 

“T will take this one.” ° 

They selected for themselves the place 
of “eternal rest.” They stationed them- 
selves near “their posts” and were ready. 
The soldiers tied the men to the posts. 
Then they brought bandages for their 
eyes. 

“Tt isn’t necessary. It isn’t necessary, 
dear. Let it be this way. We are not 
afraid to die.” 

A company of soldiers took its posi- 
tion in front of the men. The clicking 
of guns resounded, and the guns were 
raised, aimed at the condemned men. 

The priest began to read the prayer for 
the dying. 

Suddenly a song burst forth again 
from the men at the posts. For the last 
time the men who were to die sang the 
song with which their souls had grown 
related. Eight workmen, tied to the 
posts, were singing: “You have fallen 
victims in the fatal struggle.” 

The soldiers were taking aim, but they 
did not fire as yet, as tho they were con- 
sidering whether or not to kill these 
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martyrs who sing the song of. freedom 
over their own graves. 

The song of the condemned men flowed 
on and sobbed.. The crowd listened to 
the singing and also sobbed aloud. 


“You have done all you could for the people, 
For their honor, their life and their freedom!” 


The command rang out and the first 
volley resounded. .The men were only 
wounded. They were not yet killed. 

“Brethren, soldiers, don’t let us suffer. 
Aim at our breasts, straight at. our 
breasts. Quicker.” 

The singing still flowed, groaning from 
time to time. Another command and the 
second volley resounded. Two of the 
men bent their heads down and dangled 
on the posts. 

“We wasted away. in the damp cells.” 

The volleys and the singing succeeded 
one another in turn. . After five volleys 
seven men were killed. Only Ivanov was 
still alive. He was wounded, he was 


- bleeding, but he still sang on: 


“But the stern words are. writ already 
upon the walls.” 


He had not finished. Another bullet 
buzzed thru the air and killed him. 
Ivanov remained dangling on the post 
breathless. 

The doctor came over to him and ex- 
amined them. It turned out that Boro- 
vinsky was still alive. He was breathing 
and his blood-stained cheeks were 
flushed. A soldier came over and fired 
a shot into his breast. All were dead 
now. And with them the song died. 

The blood-stained bodies were taken 
from the posts and placed into the coffins 
and then lowered into the graves. 

“Cover them up!” 

And clods of earth were hurled upon 
the coffins. 

“Company, march!” 

The soldiers walked off. And the 
crowd of people stood there for a long 
time, looking at the graves in painful si- 
lence and deep meditation. On the 
graves was the bloody inscription: 

“Swear that you will struggle for the hap- 
piness of the people.” 

New Yor« City. 
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A Home-Making Experiment 
in a City Flat 


BY ANNA G. NOYES 
[Having ourselves seen the success of Mrs. Noyes’ experiment in making a small city 


flat distinctive, artistic and habitable, we have asked her to write out a detailed account of 
how she did it for the benefit of THz InpePenpENT’s readers.—Ep1TOoR. ] : 


HEN we were married we 
W cleverly averted the custom- 
ary shower of wedding pres- 
ents, and so were free to furnish our 
home according to our own tastes. To 
secure a maximum amount of home 
comforts, with a minimum expenditure 
of time, money and labor, consistent 
with beauty and health, was the prob- 
lem we immediately began trying to 
solve, and I feel that the results of our 
experiment thus far may be suggestive 
to others who are conscious of the same 
problem. 
It is said that in New York City one 
flat differeth not. from another flat in 
On the contrary, we found there 


glory. 
was a choice in the amount of sunlight, 


fresh air and general cleanliness of 
houses and in the possibilities for keep- 
ing clean in one’s own apartment. We 
were fortunate in securing for our nest 
a four-room apartment with a south ex- 
posure for three of the rooms and the 
bath and a west exposure for the fourth 
room. at the moderate rent of $26 per 
month. When.we were debating the 
number of rooms to rent, this question 
occurred to us: Why do we need to set 
aside a room in which to dine, in which, 
at the most, we can spend only three 
hours a day? Put in that way, it seemed 
like ostentatiously consuming space, and 
rather than feel guilty of that offense 
we planned to use the one room for two 
purposes, of which I shall speak later. 
The poor tenant in a city flat has lit- 
tle choice in the matter of architecture, 
but we ran the risk of offending the 
landlord to the extent of taking down 
the gingerbread grill between the sit- 
ting-room and parlor, and of filling the 
mock fireplace with book shelves. We 
could choose, too, the wall paper and the 
finish of the floor. The rooms being 
bright and sunny, the walls could be a 
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(lark and neutral color that-would be a 
background for prints, pictures and pot- 
tery, and a tone that would not attract 
to itself, but would form a surface into 
which darks, lights and high lights 
could be painted. I found such a paper 
a gray brown in tone, and at a modest 
price, thirty cents a roll. I felt that the 


. effect of unity could be best secured by 


having the rooms which opened into 
each other, the parlor, study and bed- 
room, finished in this one paper. The 
hall was papered a lighter value, and the 
kitchen and bathroom painted still 
Jighter. The floors we stained ourselves 
with black walnut stain, and then ap- 
plied a finish of. wax, except in the 
kitchen and hall; these I painted with a 
good quality of varnish. I tried both 
finishes as an experiment. Both give a 
surface impervious to water and grease 
and make unnecessary the old - time 
scrubbing and incidentally “house-maid’s 
knee.” Oil does this, too, but the only 
oil L have seen used is destructive to the 
bottoms of skirts. Wax is the softer 
finish, and I should prefer it in a study 
or parlor or bedroom to varnish, for to 
maintain it in good order it requires 
only to be dusted every day or every 
other day, depending upon the rate of 
the wind and the humidity of the air 
and similar atmospheric conditions. It 


- can be renewed at slight expense about 


twice a year. Varnish costs more to 
install and to renew, but gives a surface 
which will resist more than the wax. 
For the kitchen the varnish on the un- 
stained boards, and renewed twice a 
year, seemed preferable. 

The use of rugs lain down where 
people walk, over a floor stained and 
waxed, is now commonly considered the 
most economic and wholesome plan, and 
we adopted this plan. 

The choice of rugs is a maddening 
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task to one whose eye is sensitive to 
color. During my search for them I 
could not fail to realize that with all our 
recognized development of machinery, 
our American products, at least so far 
as the making of rugs is concerned, are 
still inferior to the old Oriental, hand- 
woven rugs. I have no preference for 
a hand-made article, just because it is 
made by hand, but only when it is better 
in color, design and technique. But the 
hand-made product is more expensive 
than the machine article, and this fact 
imposed another limitation. All these 
considerations necessitated long and fre- 
quent visits to the shops. However, a 
Royal Bokhara and a Kurdestan rug 
were finally found in a somewhat dam- 
aged condition, and I got them for $15 
and $20. These colors, the dark rever- 
berating orange-red and the harmoniz- 
ing tans and blues of the Bokhara, and 
the rich body blue of the Kurdestan, in 
which were woven in dignified designs 
all colors in perfect harmony, deter- 


~ 
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mined the quality of all colors to be 
placed near them. A Bagdad curtain, 
which I had had for some time, stood 
the test, and was hung between the par- 
lor and study. After a long search for 
a rug for the study I have bought, tem- 
porarily, a grass rug. To be sure, it is 
off key, but then it is merely an expe- 
dient, and tolerated only because its 
ultimate banishment is certain. The rug 
in the bedroom is one of those one-yard 
square woven Japanese fiber rugs which 
tones in’ with the denim bedspread, 
brass and iron bed and black walnut 
chiffonier in the room. As we always 
step out of bed into our slippers this is 
a sufficiently large rug.. To have this 
room condemned as~ looking like a hos- 
pital room, I interpreted as a criticism 
decidedly in its favor. 

The three large paintings, the two over 
the book cases in the parlor, and .the 
triptych in the study, shown in the illus- 
trations, I désigned for those spaces and 
carried: out: in them appropriate color 
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THE DINING ROOM.’ 


schemes. It so happened that at the time 
we were ready for the two éver the book 
cases, I came across a Japanese print, 
the colors of which toned in with the 
Bokhara rug. By means of a small 


finder, a frame of the desired proportions 


cut out of paper, I seleeted two pictures 
from the print and reproduced them in 
oil, enlarging them to the size needed 
for the space they were to occupy. The 
triptych was made after a summer spent 
at Lake Memphremagog, and was my in- 
terpretation. of the long lake, the distant 
hills, the clouds at sunset, and the big old 
trees. The colors inthis were to be found 
re-echoing in the Kurdestan rug. Two 
reproductions of Holbéins, a reproduc- 
tion of an Alexander, with two Japan- 
ese prints, and one ‘of- my, own still life 
groups, completed the decorations on the 
walls at the time the photographs here 
shown were taken. These smaller bits 
of color and design are changed from 
time to time, to the limit of our treasures. 
We found that even the rarest of our 


prints appealed to us in a new way when 
we had felt the.loss of them for a period. 
In the same way we-vary the grouping 
of the pottery, always:giving the entire 
shelf to one or possibly. two pieces, and 


putting some away for‘awhile. In Japan 
but one piece of pottery would be dis- 
played at a time, and that in a niche es- 
pecially designed for the purpose. 

As to the furniture, for many pieces we 
have a personal affection, for we con- 
ceived them and planned their sizes. and 
proportions and colors, and then patient- 
ly and fondly shaped and molded and’ 
carved them. 

The chest between the book cases in-the 
parlor, I began at college in the carving 
class and finished ‘at odd times in the at- 
tic-shop of my mother’s-home. The de- 
sign and treatment are- Old English. 
The hinges of wrought iron -were made 
after my design by a friend. The low 
backed chair by my desk, I began in the 
shop where I taught manual training for 
three years, but as leisure for carving 
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there was stolen from my professional 
duties or from needed sleep, it was not 
finisbea until my future husband took 
the pieces to his.shop and there put them 
together. The design is as entirely as 
anything can be my own. That is after 
studying many photographs of chairs and 
many chairs, I worked out this one. It 
brought the support where it is most 
needed when writing, at the base of the 
back. When the chair was finished it was 
hard to decide whose work it really was, 
and whose name should be carved in it, so 
we made up a monogram of the initials 
of both our names, G and N. Inquisitive 
and suspecting friends and students who 
saw the monogram GN wondered what 
it meant: -““Oh, that’s just N. G. to fore- 
stall criticism,” was the evasive reply. 
But when the construction of a table and 
other bits of furniture followed the chair, 
then the little circle began to suspect 
why. One evening, before we were mar- 
ried, when we wanted to be alone,- we 
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went to the most thickly settled part of 
the city to a Chinese restaurant for sup- 
per. Here our tea was served to us on 
a beautifully carved and inlaid:table, and 
we sat on those stools of perfect propor- 
tions and design and workmanship. The 
table was not very large, but large 
enough for two or even four, so we meas- 
ured it and planned to have one of the 
same proportions for our own dining 
table. The stools, tho beautiful to look 
at, lacked what was to us a necessary 
back. We planned chairs to go with the 
table, but lack of leisure has thus far pre- 
vented our making them, and in the 
meantime the chairs shown in, the photo- 
graph answer, and they. cost only $3 
apiece. 

The desk I designed and made one sun- 
mer. Its shelf rests as did the old-fash- 
ioned ones, on two sliding supports. | I 
also made the handles and key-plates: of 
brass and “‘just for fun” made the key. 
The typewriter table we consider one of 
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our best pieces. The little drawers are 
of the right size for the paper used, and 
there is the right number of drawers for 
the different kinds of paper, so that each 
is kept by itself. 

But we feel that the most successful 
piece of furniture we have made is the 
little serving table. The proportions are 
better, the lines are more graceful, and 
the construction is not unnecessarily 
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it are kept the things needed every day 
on the dining table, which do not have to 
be taken to the kitchen to be washed or 
otherwise cared for, and in the parti- 
tioned drawer the silver and napkins are 
kept in their proper spaces. Then when 
we wish to add to our seating capacity at 
the big table, since this small table is of 
the same hight and width, it is placed 
at the narrow end of the big table, and 

















THE FURNITURE I MADE. 


heavy, and then the color of this is one 
of those indescribable tones of red, found 
in the bark of some trees, and in new 
buds in the spring. When we finished 
this, we felt as if all we had-done before 
were but exercises to prepare us to create 
this treasure. To get this color we used 
one coat of acetate of iron on fumed oak 
and rubbed it down with boiled oil. The 
copper handles too are better in design, 
simple and plain in construction, and tone 
in with the color of the table most allur- 
ingly. This table, like the room in which 
it is placed, serves two purposes. Upon 


with this arrangement we can accommo- 
date six or even eight. , 
The plate rack was designed to hol 
that particular set of old blue willow 
dishes, which I picked up one summer in 
Gloucester: The design and treatment 
are similar to that of the chair and table. 
Several have asked us what was the 
original cost of the wood and the time 
spent in making the various pieces. It 
should be understood that those who are 
spending eight or ten hours a day on 
their professional work, can only devote 
some of their leisure time to house fur- 
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nishings, and, therefore, the amount of 
time thus spent is hard to estimate. Just 
to give an idea of the cost, we have tried 
to recall the time and money spent in 
making the few pieces here described and 
illustrated. These are as follows: 


Wood. Time. 
Typewriter table ......... $2.50 35 hours. 
SONI TOINO oon ccncecs ae UK, 
OO 6 Fares 4.00 Ws 
NTT So eto Sve ol xd aca 2.50 _— 
PE MES 4. Sed 1.00 oy 
Magazine rack ........... LSe: :api7/S 
OS Ee eee 5.00 120 “ 


This does not include time spent in de- 
signing but only in executing the designs. 
It will be readily seen that this is not a 
way of saving time which is so frequently 
interpreted in terms of money. We did 
not have that point in mind. We made 
these things because we liked to make 
them, and we made them for our use be- 
cause we happened to need them. The 
only occasions when I consciously reckon 
the time I am consuming, is when I am 
doing what is to me drudgery, and then 
I plan to cut it down to its smallest pos- 
sible limit. If I can save five minutes 
from drudgery I have gained them and 
more for creative work, for growth and 
development. 

This method of furnishing one’s house 
is obviously not a possible one for many. 
It necessitates access to shops and still 
better to shops where power is available. 
A great many tools are needed for the 
wood work, and to work in copper re- 
quires still another equipment and set of 
tools. Some day our manual training 
shops, which the city has so thoroly 
equipped, may be accessible to adults. 
The public parks are free to all, the 
school lecture halls are being used for 
adults, night classes are being held in the 
schools for courses in English and book- 
keeping and other studies, may we not 
look forward to the shops being opened 
too? 

In studying the matter of serving the 
food, I began by questioning the very 
table itself with its conventional cover- 
ings. .First, there is applied to the 
natural wood a highly polished varnish, 
very sensitive to heat. This necessitates 
a padded cover to protect it; then there 
must be added, to cover this, a table cloth 
of conventional white linen, cold, stiff, 
and unsympathetic ; then doilies to protect 
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the table cloth. Here are at least three 
thicknesses of textiles and one of sensitive 
varnish to be installed and maintained or 
a table, before any utensil or food can. be 
served. How all or any of these could be 
gotten rid of was to me an interesting 
problem. We knew that wood rubbed 
down with oil, was unaffected by water, 
heat and greasy substances. So we made 
the table of quartered oak, and rubbed it 
down with boiled oil. The cost of main- 
taining it is the time spent in wiping it 
off with.a clean wet cloth at the close of 
each meal. As for napkins, we use paper 
ones, as many as we like, and burn them 
up. We buy these by the thousand and 
calculate that the cost of eight paper nap- 
kins equals the cost of providing one linen 
one. 

Another problem was how to serve the 
meal without having to leave the table. 
For this purpose, we made another table, 
also of oak and rubbed down with oil. 
which stands at my left and is within easy 
reach as I sit at the dining table. The 
second course is placed here before the 
beginning of each meal, and is easilv 
reached when needed, after the empty 
and soiled dishes are transferred thither. 

This side table contains, as I said be- 
fore, a partitioned drawer in which are 
kept the extra knives, forks, spoons and 
napkins, which, when needed, are as eas- 
ily procured from the drawer as the food 
from the top of the table. When not in 
use on the larger table the cracker jar, . 
salt shaker and covered copper bowls 
for nuts and taisins, form a group of ar- 
tistic merit on the serving table. At the 
close of each meal the dining table is set 
back against the wall; the little serving 
table, with its group of copper and pot- 
tery, is as attractive a group in a study 
as in a dining room. This table thus 
adorned, together with our desks and 
desk chairs, a Morris chair, the magazine 
rack and typewriter table, readily carries 
for the remaining hours of the day, the 
atmosphere of a study. 

As to the care of these rooms, includ- 
ing the bath room, I give them all a thoro 
cleaning once a week. This takes three 
to four hours, and then daily I spend 
about half an hour where it is most need- 
ed. About twice a month, oftener, if 
necessary, the rugs are swept on the roof. 
and the janitor cleans the windows. Op 
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cleaning days, I put on my gymnasium 
suit, and a dusting cap, and then go thru 
the regular cleaning in the same old prim- 
itive way armed with the customary im- 
plements. I take no pleasure in the work 
itself. To get one’s nose and eyes filled 
with dust and dirt, under these circum- 
stances, can never give me any pleasure 
The clean house is a satisfaction, but | 
cannot believe that anyone if left free to 
choose, would prefer to clean for an oc- 
cupation. Some day we shall have de- 
cent muncipal housekeeping, clean streets 
and every house fitted with necessary 
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pipes and machinery for vacuum clean- 
ing, as inevitably as today they are pro- 
vided with fire escapes, and then the dust 
of our floors and shelves and rugs, will 
reach the fire cirectly thru the pipe, in- 
stead of thru the hand-operated dust pan. 
As long as I realize this as a problem to 
be solved in housekeeping, I do not view 
my kind of house-cleaning as a solution. 
Until some form of mechanical cleaning 
can be cheaply installed, the best a poor 
person can do, is to keep the house and 
its furnishings so simple as to reduce the 
cleaning to its lowest terms. 
New York City, 


Efigland’s Parliament Again in Debate 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE members of ‘Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s Cabinet, as they 
met the House of Commons on 

the opening day of the adjourned ses- 
sion, must have been very light-hearted 
personages indeed if they did not feel 
oppressed by a heavy sense of responsi- 
bility. They have great work to do and 
but little time to do it in. It appears al- 
ready perfectly certain that there will 
have to be an autumn session, which 
means that the holiday season, the sea- 
son of relief from incessant and difficult 
work, will have to be cut very short, and 
that even with this additional labor it 
will not be possible to get thru in the 
course of the year that proportion of 
their tasks which at one time they hoped 
to accomplish within such a limit. 

The first great measure undertaken by 
the Government is the reconstruction of 
England’s military system, which has 
been devised by the War Minister, Mr. 
Richard B. Haldane. When that meas- 
ure shall have advanced another stage 
the House will be invited to consider the 
Government proposals for what is now 
called “devolution” in Ireland—in other 
words, the measure which is to prepare 
the way for the realization of the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule. The Liberal Min- 
isters have also undeftaken and an- 
nounced a most important series of meas- 
ures for the regulation of public house 


licenses in these islands, with the object 
of promoting the cause of national tem- 
perance, and any one who knows any- 
thing about the enormous influence of 

















LORD CROMER. 




















the brewers and the distillers and the 
owners of drinking shops here will easily 
understand what an immense opposition 
such a scheme will have to encounter 
and what numberless facilities for oppo- 
sition the details of each measure will 
offer. Moreover, the Government have 
in hand new plans for dealing with the 
still unsettled land question in these 
countries, and some very important sub- 
jects relating to national education in 
schools and colleges. “Then, of course, 
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there must be long discussions on Mr. 
Asquith’s budget, and, on the whole, it 
is not too much to say that no English 
Government in our times could have 
had their hands more full of heavy and 
momentous work. 

Mr. Haldane’s reconstruction of the 
army is just at present occupying the 
main attention of Parliament and of the 
country, and Mr. Haldane, if he desires 
to be an object of general contemplation, 
may be assured that he has the eyes of 
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SIR ELDON GORST. 


Europe at least turned directly ‘upon 
him. Now Mr. Haldane is about the 
last man the friends of whose earlier 
days could have foreseen for him any- 
thing like the career of a great recon- 
structive War Minister. His. early 
studies appear to have been almost alto- 
gether in the fields of science and philos- 
ophy, and for a time he became a stu- 
dent at the University of Gottingen, 
where he absorbed himself in the study 
of metaphysics under a great German 
professor. His published works include 
a translation of Schopenhauer’s “World 
as Will and Idea” and a life of Adam 
Smith. He studied law and was called 
to the Chancery Bar, in which he won 
great distinction, and in 1885 he was 
elected to the House of Commons as a 
supporter of Gladstone and in every 
sense an advanced Liberal. 


Now these studies, these publications 
and these successes do not seem exactly 
like the probable preliminary movements 
to a remarkable career as a War Minis- 
ter, and indeed any one.hearing of such 
a career for the first time might be well 
excused if he regarded the story of Hal- 
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dane’s life as something like a chapter 
out of “Gil Blas” or “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Yet it is perfectly certain that Haldane 
had somehow or other succeeded in mak- 
ing himself a master of the special sub- 
jects which are the concern of the War 
Office, and that he has now succeeded 
in planning out a scheme for the recon- 
structing of the whole British Army. I 
must frankly admit that my own knowl- 
edge of such questions does not enable 
me to form any personal judgment what- 
ever as to Mr. Haldane’s capacity for 
his present work, but I cannot help see- 
ing that he has impressed the whole 
public mind with a sense of his thoro 
fitness for his new undertaking, and. that 
even the criticisms directed against his 
plans by opponents in the House of 
Commons, and among them by men 
who themselves held in former govern- 
ments the place which he holds now, 
bear ample testimony to the importance 
and the reality of his work and to the 
difficulty of preventing it from establish- 
ing something like a new era in the his- 
tory of England’s military organiza- 
tion. 

The attention of the public in England 
has for a time been drawn away: from 
the reorganization of the army, from Mr. 
Asquith’s coming financial statement and 
from the scheme of devolution by the 
news which has just reached us from 
Egypt. That news tells us of the retire- 
ment of Lord Cromer, the Earl of 
Cromer, to allow him his full title, who 
has given up the position he had held so 
long as England’s governing representa- 
tive in Egypt. Lord Cromer has been 
not inaptly described as the maker of 
Egypt—that is to say, the maker of that 
Egypt which we now know of and 
which followed the Egypt of disturb- 
ance, distraction and disappointment 
which England and France strove to 
manage in a sort of combination with 
Turkey, and which only seemed to get 
lower and lower in mismanagement 
with each succeeding year. Lord 


Cromer was first known in public life as 
Sir Evelyn Baring, and in his youth be- 
came an officer in the Royal Artillery. 
He acted for several years as one of the 
Controllers - General representing Eng- 
land in Egypt, and finally became what 
may be described as in fact, altho not 
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actually in name, Viceroy of Egypt. He 
proved himself one of the most enlight- 
ened and most practical reformers of his 
time in any department where reform 
was needed and could be accomplished. 
He acted absolutely on the principles of 
justice, humanity, freedom and fair play; 
and yet was never tempted into any sud- 
den enterprises for the prompt overthrow 
of old systems and the instant setting up 
of new. He declared himself, in one of 
his reports to the British Government, 
that “what Egypt most requires and 
for many years to come will require, is 
an honest, just and orderly -administra- 
tion, and the establishment of the su- 
premacy of the law in the widest sense 
of the term.” No words could more 
correctly describe the principles on which 
Lord Cromer consistently and  stead- 
fastly acted during his administration of 
Egyptian affairs, and the result has been 
the rapid growth of that new Egypt 
which may come to be as much of a 
strength to England as it had long been 
a mere weakness and danger. Lord 
Cromer’s failing health is given as the 


‘reason for his resignation, and it is un- 


derstood that he intends to retire alto- 
gether into private life. He is not by 
any means an old man, as old age is reck- 
oned in our advancing days, for he was 
born on February 26th, 1841. 

His successor has already been ap- 
pointed in the person of Sir Eldon 
Gorst, son of that once very conspicuous 
John Gorst, who was one of the most 
important members of that famous 
Fourth Party led by the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Sir John Gorst is, 
apart from his great political capacity, 
one of the best educated and most ac- 
complished men I have ever known, I 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance dur- 
ing many years of my life in the House 
of Commons, and I am sincerely glad to 
know that his son has been thought by 
the Liberal Government worthy to be- 
come the successor of Lord Cromer. Of 
course amid all our admiration for Lord 
Cromer’s system of rule in Egypt, it has 
to be borne in mind always that that sys- 
tem was absolutely a benevolent despot- 
ism and allowed no opportunity for the 
development of Egyptian nationality and 
Egyptian aspirations. These are sub- 
jects which British rulers in Egypt will 











sooner or later have to take into ac- 
count. . 

Herbert Gladstone, our Home Secre- 
tary, has brought himself into disfavor 
with a large proportion of the English 
public because of his having yielded to 
a loud demand for a mitigation of the 
death sentence pronounced on the mur- 
derer of Mr. Whitely. The newspapers 
were for days after days crowded with 
letters from all ranks and classes of so- 
ciety insisting that the Royal prerogative 
of mercy ought to be exercised in fa- 
vor of this convict Rayner. Now it cer- 
tainly does not appear to me easy to un- 
derstand why there should have been 
any widespread feeling of pity for this 
particular convict, who, if there is to be 
any capital punishment at all, would 
seem thoroly to deserve his fate. But 
then I have a strong impression that the 
whole story of the murder, which was 
read with deep natural interest by the 
public in general, served in itself to 
bring up the question whether there 
ought to be any death punishment in- 
flicted in civilized society, and may in 
this sense have seemed to Mr. Gladstone 
to give an expedient and an emphatic 
occasion for taking a -step toward a 
mitigation of our criminal code in that 
one of its provisions. I have always 
myself felt a strong doubt as to whether 
a Christian and civilized community has 
the moral right to inflict the punishment 
of death and whether the infliction of 
that punishment does really tend to di- 
minish the number of the crimes against 
which it is directed. I feel quite sure 
that any course taken by Mr. Gladstone 
was the result of high and deliberate 
purpose and resolve, and not of any 
yielding to a sudden and sentimental 
clamor uplifted simultaneously thru va- 
rious classes of English society and 
echoing day after day over the whole 
country. There was a report afloat for 
some days that Mr. Gladstone had re- 
solved to give up the office of Home Sec- 
retary and take some other place in the 
Administration, but the report has thus 
far received no confirmation, and I sin- 
cerely trust that it may prove to be alto- 
gether unfounded. Mr. Gladstone seems 
to me to be qualified in most especial 
degree for the important office which he 
now holds. 
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The whole country is now intensely 
excited by the visit of the Colonial 
Prime Ministers, who are to be enter- 
tained by the Government at a great ban- 
quet in Westminster Palace, and are 
coming to this country for the purpose 
of holding a conference with the Gov- 
ernment on the subject of the future re- 
lations between the Empire and the Col- 
onies. All manner of entertainments are 
already prepared for them by institutes 
and associations here, and I observe that 
a special reception is to be given in their 
honor by Mrs. Herbert Gladstone. All 
the Colonial Premiers except one have 
already reached our shores, and are, I 
need hardly say, already visited daily by 
the interviewers from the newspapers. 

To me, and I should think to most 
others here, the especially interesting 
figure among our visitors is that of Gen- 
eral Botha, Premier of the Transvaal 
Republic. The time is not very far dis- 
tant when General Botha was regarded 
as the mortal enemy of England and was 
seldom mentioned here but in language 
of detestation. That was in what have 
been more lately described as the Mafe- 
king days, the days when a single vic- 
tory over General Botha and his forces 
was the subject of as much exultation 
among Imperialists of all classes in Eng- 
land as if it had been another Waterloo. 
And now the Transvaal has become a 
self-governing republic, independent 
(except for the mere recognition of a 
nominal suzerainty) of any Imperial 
control on the part of England, and 
English Imperialists are now vying with 
each other in rushing to do honor to 
General Botha. I am not finding any 
fault with them for this sudden change 
of attitude, for indeed I think it is to 
the credit of the British public that it 
should do full and just honor to the man 
who won from England in fair and open 
battle the independence of his State, and 
who has proved that even with that in- 
dependence practically secured his coun- 
try can be a loyal member of the British 
Empire, just as Canada has ever been 
since her right to national self-govern- 
ment was acknowledged by England. 
But it must indeed be regarded as a 
memorable period in our history when 
General Botha is welcomed in London 
as a patriot and a hero and as the repre- 
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sentative of a State raised by its own 
courage and perseverance from a condi- 
tion of mere subjection to be one of 
England’s independent Colonial partners 
and allies in her great Empire. 

I am sure it will be of deep interest to 
my American readers to know of the 
sincere regret felt among all reading 
classes in this country when the sad news 
came which announced the death of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. All the news- 
papers and literary journals of London 
and the English provinces, and of Scot- 
land and Ireland as well, bore their 
tribute of admiration for your gifted 
poet and novelist and of sympathy with 
the loss which your literature has sus- 
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tained by his death. I had fhe honor 
and the pleasure of knowing and of 
meeting often Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
many years ago during a prolonged’ stay 
in New York. I had always been a 
genuine admirer of his literary gifts, and 
the better I came to know him personal- 
ly the more I admired his character, his 
intellect and his genial manners. I need 
hardly say that old memories were re- 
vived in me and were blended with deep 
feelings of sadness when I read in my 
morning newspapers the account of his 
death. The past, it has been well said, 
is always secure, and I shall ever carry 
with me the recollections of my acquaint- 
anceship with Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Challenge to Christian Laymen 


[Here is a practical problem of great importance to the churches of this country, pre- 
sented in the unfortunate personal experience of a man of talents and devotion to his 


calling. 
this an exceptional case? 


Y father was an ordained min- 
M ister. For over half a century 
he served the Church with un- 
interrupted regularity. That service 
was also especially eminent, and partic- 
ularly conspicuous for fidelity to evan- 
gelical doctrine, breadth of view and 
purpose, and the highest standards of 
right and duty. His life was one of un- 
usual courage, liberal planning and 
actual achievement. He was heavily 
loaded with honorary degrees. As .a 
theologian he was favorably known in 
two hemispheres. As a preacher he 
ranked among the most’ prominent of 
his day. As a writer and editor he did 
a voluminous work, chiefly in the re- 
ligious press, weeklies, monthlies and 
quarterly reviews. He established and 
edited a periodical of his own that was 
widely read at home and abroad. As 
an author and translator his name will 
be found in any complete history of 
American literature. He was the hon- 
ored founder of a college and theological 
seminary, over which he presided with 
distinguished success for: nearly a gen- 
eration. He was president of the high- 
est judicatory of the denomination to 


If our readers can throw any light upon it we shall be glad to hear from them. Is 
Are his startling conclusions justified ?—Ept1ror. ] 


which he belonged and was chairman of 
its General Board of Missions. In inter- 
denominational assemblies he took a 
leading part. He inspired the con- 
sensus of a Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. 
Ministers thronged him. Laymen com- 
mended him and sang his praises in un- 
measured terms. 

But they were particularly careful to 
let him pay the freight! His constit- 
uents were “business” men, and shrewd, 
possibly considerate, for a minister and 
money make a dangerous mix—some 
think. Consequently, after almost six 
decades of continuous active service, 
and pinching poverty, when my revered 
and honored father died he left—a good 
name and a butcher’s bill, probably an- 
other case of a minister’s “improvidence” 
and lack of ability as a “business” man! 
Meanwhile, with a,whole lot of cheap 
praise, his said lay brethren solemnly 
commended to me “the emulation of his 
noble example.” 

About twenty years ago, when I was 
not yet of age, my father, then a man of 
seventy, started me off for my first field 
of labor. My special preparation for 


the work had cost me full ten years, in- 
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cluding the academy, college and sem- 
inary. When I left home my father 
handed me my railroad ticket (1 think 
it cost $2.25), one dollar in cash and 
some fifteen books. The last I put with 
some old clothes in a little tin trunk, and 
I launched out with high hope and 
earnest purpose, having persistently 
turned away from certain alluring and 
profit-promising pursuits. 

This is not a romance. These are 
bald, hard facts. And they are worth 
the notice of the modern, money-mak- 
ing laymanship of the Christian Church, 
careful, calculating, shrewd, selfish. 
Moreover, they distinctly suggest one 
of the real remedies for the alarming 
decrease of candidates for the ordained 
ministry. For, after all is said, the 
dearth of such candidates is traceable 
largely to one source—the absence of 
conditions favorable to independence of 
thought, speech, action. I am fully con- 
vinced there will be candidates a-plenty 
when a redeemed, broad-minded, con- 
scientious laymanship, now largely en- 
grossed with the hot pursuit and selfish 
accumulation of things material, with 
barns bursting and contracts let for 
larger storehouses, alters its attitude of 
patronizing condescension and pauper- 
izing toleration toward the ministry of 
the Church and returns to that ministry 
with a moral and financial support com- 
mensurate with what is expected of a 
well-bred, high-purposed, independent 
preacher of the Gospel, a support given, 
not as a pitiful charity, but as the pay- 
ment of a first lien on all that that lay- 
manship is and has. 

My salary to start with was $550 a 
year. As I had six preaching points on 
a circuit of thirty miles, a horse and 
carriage were absolutely indispensable. 
The outfit, including harness, blankets, 
etc., cost me $300. 1 was allowed to pay 
for these essentials in “easy” instal- 
ments. This left me $250 net, or some 
684 cents a day for my services. For 
an American college-bred Christian man 
in these times! The vilest kind of illit- 
erate contract labor from Italy or China 
will get more than that from these self- 
same laymen. Out of my $250 per 
annum had to come my room rent, table 
board, stabling and feed for my horse, 
the maintenance of my equipment, my 
clothes, books, traveling expenses, etc. 
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Among my parishioners were many 
well-to-do people. The field was with- 
in fifty miles of Philadelphia. 

And God help the minister who fails 
to keep his “credit” good! For finan- 
cial credit is ultimately the sole criterion 
that modern society, in the Church and 
out of it, goes by. Men are being 
judged by the commercial standards of 
Bradstreet and Dun. 

A young mechanic serves but three 
years apprenticeship, and makes perhaps 
$2 a day; after which he earns full 
wages, say $4 to $5 a day, under com- 
paratively inexpensive conditions. His 
is an eight-hour day. A minister’s day 
is practically unlimited. The former has 
every evening to himself, all day Sunday 
and a half day Saturday, and he gets his 
wages in full every week for sure. A 
minister, however, rarely has a day or 
evening that he can freely call his own, 
and as a rule receives his poor pay any 
old time. During the period of his “ap- 
prenticeship” he earns nothing, but on the 
contrary is under heavy expense, where 
the other enjoys constant income. 

My second field was in a city at $900 
a year. It was a mighty advance. But 
I soon found that I was worse off than 
before. For to whom much is given 
much is required. During a six years’ 
pastorate, however, I added some 220 to 
the membership, and when I left that 
church (formerly a very small interest) 
it owned $35,000 worth of real estate 
practically free of all incumbrance. It 
was a rich community and many really 
wealthy people were in that congregation. 
They simply covered me with words of 
praise and gave me a royal farewell. 

When I moved to my next field of 
labor I had to borrow enough money to 
get out of that town! Probably due 
again to ministerial improvidence! 

I now found myself in a larger city on 
$1,000 a year. I tried housekeeping. 
Two years, however, clearly demon- 
strated the fact that this was simply sui- 
cidal. I thereupon broke up my home, 
stored my goods, took my wife and baby 
and went to boarding in two rooms. To 
accomplish this I was compelled to bor- 
row of a usurer $100 assigning my house- 
hold goods as collateral. He charged me 
$10 “for the transaction” and 5 per cent. 
a month interest—a total of 70 per cent. 
per annum, But, God bless him! my 
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Israelitish pawnbroker was indeed a 
friend in need such as my ministry up to 
that time had not produced among all my 
Christian brethren! 

Four years more and I was financially 
(and I feared mentally) bankrupt. My 
entire ministry had been as it has ever 
been, of hardest necessity, chiefly a strug- 
gle for existence. Sometimes I would 
receive no salary for three, four, or five 
months at a time, while my Board of 
Trustees included some millionaires and 
men of international reputation. My 
“credit” was gone. But what of that? 
They had carefully preserved theirs! 
My usefulness seemed on the verge of 
destruction. My future looked hopeless- 
ly dark. It was quite enough to drive an 
honest, sensitive man to—distraction. 
For days at a time I did not have a 
nickel for a car fare, or for a loaf of 
bread. All I had was the continued com- 
mendations of my lay associates. But 
praise makes pretty poor provender. 
And I was thirty-five years of age. 
Nevertheless I had succeeded in founding 
a church. 

Five years have passed since then. At 
this writing I am surrounded by a people 
to whom I am warmly attached, as I 
have ever been deeply devoted to my call- 
ing. My orthodoxy has never been ques- 
tioned. My ability and zeal have received 
the kindest consideration.. My titles are 
more numerous than I can comfortably 
bear. My wife alone, however, easily 
earns, and before our marriage did earn, 
a very much larger salary than we now 
receive. As it is, in an expensive com- 
munity, it is costing us at least $800 a 
year actual cash out of pocket over and 
above our meager salary for the privilege 
of doing this work, and we live with care- 
fully studied economy. 

Where in the name of Christian sense 
do people suppose that $800 is coming 
from? I was not fortunate enough to 
inherit it. I was not long-headed enough 
to marry it. I could not grovel enough 
to beg it. It has been utterly impossible 
for me to save it out of former pastor- 
ates. Where then is it coming from? 

At forty years of age, when I am easily 
at my best (which is saying precious lit- 
tle), after twenty years of active service, 
during which time I have preached to 
some of the largest audiences in the 
United States, have addressed some of 
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our greatest conventions of Christian 
workers (with balances always on the 
wrong side of my cash account), have 
written editorially for some of the lead- 
ing religious journals in the world (all 
to no financial profit)—I am virtually 
down and-out. How could it be other- 
wise on an average salary, in city work, 
of $1,000 a- year? 

Meanwhile the ministry—which de- 
velops the sentimental and sympathetic 
side of a man’s character rather than the 
practical side, molds his life in certain 
fixt and “set” habits of thought and ac- 
tion peculiar to itself, and softens the 
edges of his being rather than hardens 
them for life’s ordinary occupations—has 
no doubt largely unfitted me for any 
other pursuit. Moreover the rare “char- 
ity” of the Church generally taboos the 
“degenerate” minister who is honest 
enough to his creditors and fair enough 
to his family. to seek a livelihood “on the 
side,” beyond the narrow limits of his 
own special calling. 

Some years ago a prominent gentle- 
man said to me: “Young men should 
not enter the ministry from mercenary 
motives.” Well, I want to say that the 
young man who enters the Protestant 
ministry of today from mercenary mo- 
tives must be a fit subject for a lunacy 
commission. A man of ordinary intelli- 
gence with mercenary motives will never 
in the world enter the ordained minis- 
try of the Protestant ‘Church in these 
times ; put that down as an axiom. 

I tell this plain story from my actual 
experience for a single purpose. Con- 
stituted as I am it takes a whole lot of 
courage to tell it. But, however my mo- 
tives for telling it may be impugned, I 
am entirely satisfied with their absolute 
sincerity. The present situation amounts 
almost to a crisis. The average man 
without an independent income has no 
business in the average Protestant pas- 
torate. This Church is expecting en- 
tirely too much of its ministry. It is re- 
quiring us to meet five-dollar conditions 
with one-dollar pay, and then sneers 
because we fail. And these hireling 
wages are raised and paid under condi- 
tions that are not only humiliating to an 
intelligent man of great purpose and 
high spirit, but positively degrading and 
absolutely fatal to the best that is in 
him. 
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The Roman Catholic priest, with 
house free and no family to support, 
comes to the poor servant girl in our 
community and compels her to con- 
tribute (to my personal knowledge) 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of her annual in- 
come to the Church. I doubt if our 
well-to-do Protestants average 2 or 3 
per cent.! The priest comes to his 
parishioners with all the authority of the 
Church back of him, and, without de- 
grading himself or his office, literally 
commands adequate financial support. 
The Protestant minister must crawl up 
to his lordly parishioner like a belabored 
hound begging a bone, or, at best, he 
must pet him and nurse him and say soft 
speeches to him. No more of that for 
mine. 

Talk about a revival? 
securely locked up in the fattening 
purses of our Christian laymen. Let 
these men begin to loosen up as they 
ought, and in the spirit of men who are 
. simply paying an honest debt, and your 
long - expected revival will come over 
night. ~ 

But I know a representative Christian 
man who is making money rapidly, a 
very common, uncultured man, but 
nominally a Christian. He has some 
2,000 employees, and he occupies a chief 
seat in the Church. His business nets 
him, we will say, $100,000. Of this he 
puts $80,000 into a new house for him- 
self, and the rest, all but a pittance, he 
puts into expensive automobiles, pleas- 
ure trips to Europe and the like; the pit- 
tance, after some nursing, he throws at 
the Church, and imagines he has done 
God ‘a service for which Gabriel himself 
should come down and.crown him. He 
is one of many in these days of opulence, 
and the richest people in the world to- 
day are Christians and the meanest. 

There is no use of beating about the 
bush for a revival or for a solution of 
the problem.of candidates for the or- 
dained ministry of the Protestant 
Church, or for a satisfactory answer to 
the question of world-wide evangeliza- 
tion. _ All these things may be found at 
once in an enlightened Christian con- 
science and a redeemed Christian purse. 
We may talk as we will about our 
prayer meetings and our conferences 
and our what ‘not, the fact remains that 
the hearts of our Christian laymen are 
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locked up with their cash boxes in the in- 
most recesses of their chilled steel vaults 
down at the Imperial Banking House of 
His Majesty Myself, and the millenium 
will not come until we break that bank. 

Three things remain to be said: 

1. Never once in all my twenty years’ 
ministry has the Church lived up to its 
so-called “temporal contract” with me. 
Never once. And when I say. the 
Church I refer to men whom I have dis- 
tinctly in mind, who pride themselves on 
their “rating,” and who would not dare 
to treat their other creditors as they treat 
their pastors. And one day four years 
ago I wrote this in my diary: “It is my 
purpose henceforth to undertake no 
Christian work in which I am wholly 
and directly dependent on my Christian 
constituents for financial support.” I 
have kept to that, and by the grace of 
God I mean to keep to it to the end. 

2. For a calling I will preach the Gos- 
pel; it has been the joy and inspiration 
of my life. For a living I will—do 
something else, perhaps cobble shoes as 
Cary did, or make tents as Paul did. 

3. I advise young men to take up the 
greater ministry of Christian work, more 
largely, more heartily and with deeper 
consecration than ever. But as to enter- 
ing the ordained ministry of the Prot- 
estant Church as things stand today I 


-say to young men, don’t do it, until the 


laymanship of the Church wakes up to 
its duty in this matter of ministerial re- 
spect and support. 

A Christian minister is measured and 
judged by the standards of the New 
Testament. But it is indeed a partial 
and one-sided judgment if the same 
standards may not be applied in the 
same manner to Christian laymen. 
Both should give fife and purse to the 
spread of the kingdom, and with equal 
joy and consecration. Therefore con- 
verted Peter came with his little income 
and cast it wholly into the treasury. 
After him. came -the Merchant Prince 
with his large income. and cast it wholly 
into the treasury. “-Thus they all came. 
Then they divided, for they had “all 
things common.” But (I am forgetting 
myself) this is “rafik socialism,” and the 
standards of the New Testament are 
very much out of date—except, of 
course, as they apply to Peter. Alas! 
poor Peter! =~. : 





The New President of the Chamber. of 
Commerce 


BY W. R: GIVENS 


pass judgment upon J. Edward 

Simmons, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, it 
could and would say many pleasant and 
complimentary things of the man, his 
manner and methods, his work and his 
achievements, his genial personality and 
his unconquerable good humor. And 
the judgment would be a deserved one. 
But while this world and the larger 
world beyond the Wall Street bailiwick, 
where Mr. Simmons is by no means un- 
known, would say these things, there 
would be impressed one further and 
striking fact in connection with the 
Chamber’s new president, viz., his abso- 


* the financial world were asked to 


lute honesty and integrity. It is not 
alone that he is a shrewd business man; 
it is not alone that he is a far-seeing 
financier, whose judgment has stood the 
financial world in good stead in times of 
peril and of stress; it is not alone that 
he is a public-spirited citizen, ready at 
all times to put his shoulder helpfully to 
the wheel of progress; it is that what- 
ever he does he does fearlessly, ably and 
well—and, above all, honestly. And in 
these times of corporate dishonesty, 
when the names of so-called “eminent 
financiers” are trailed in the dust (tho 
happily an awakened public conscience 
is “turning the rascals out” and relegat- 
ing them to the shades of oblivion)—in 
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J. EDWARD SIMMONS. 


these times it is a matter of congratula- 
tion and of pride to be able to point to 
an unsullied badge of honesty and to 


say: “There is a man.” And that may 
truthfully be said of Mr. Simmons. In 
all the scandals that in recent months 
have affected and afflicted Wall Street; 
thru all the shocking disclosures of cor- 
porate neglect and corporate dishonesty, 
whether in “held-up” dividends or in the 
improper use of insurance moneys, not 


a breath of scandal has attached itself 
to the name of J. Edward Simmons. 

A. busy and a strenuous life has been 
Mr. Simmons’s. Raised in the city of 
Troy and graduated in due time from 
Williams, the present president of which 
was his classmate, Mr. Simmons studied 
law and was finally admitted to the bar. 
The law, however, was not for him. 
The financial world drew him irresisti- 
bly to it, so that in due time we find 
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him a member of the New York Stock 
Itxchange and of the Gold Board, of 
which latter board he was not only a 
member on the famous Black Friday 
that engulfed so many men, but wit- 
nessed the stirring, heartbreaking scenes 
on the board on that day. A relatively 
few years later, in possession of a com- 
fortable fortune, he retired from active 
business only later to be drawn into it 
again thru— for the business world, 
which otherwise would have been the 
loser—a happy combination of circum- 
stances, as will presently appear. 

Following his temporary retirement 
Mr. Simmons came again into public 
notice thru his activity and energy in 
Masonic matters, into which, with his 
ever-present zeal, he entered enthusi- 
astically and earnestly. The result was 
a Masonic career that, to say the least, 
has been remarkable, and one of the most 
interesting in the country. Not only has 
Mr. Simmons taken every degree known 
in Masonry, but he has held practically 
every office, from the lowest to the high- 
est—the latter the office of Grand Master 
of the State of New York, the largest 
Masonic jurisdiction in the world. It 
was while he was thus active in Mason- 
ry that his energy began to be directed 
in other directions—and began also to 
bring him more and more before the pub- 
lic eye and again into the notice of the 
financial and commercial world. First 
he appeared active in educational mat- 
ters, in the beginning as a member of 
the Board of Education and later as its 
president, an office that he held for near- 
ly a half dozen years. 

About this time came the panic of 
1884, carrying with it ruin to many. A. 
S. Hatch, of the firm of Fisk & Hatch, 
had been president of the New York Ex- 
change in the preceding year, and but a 
few days before the panic had been re- 
elected to the presidency. The God of 
Fortune was for the moment against 
Mr. Hatch. In the panic his firm was 
among those to go down and at once 
Mr. Hatch resigned the presidency. A 
new election was necessary, and prompt- 
ly the Stock Exchange Governors put up 
for the office one of their number whose 
name it is not necessary here to mention. 
The new nominee, however, was not ac- 
ceptable to many in the Exchange, who 


wanted, in such trying times, a man at 
once strong and conservative. These ob- 
jectors thereupon appealed to Mr. Sim- 
mons to allow them to place his name in 
nomination as an independent candidate 
for the presidency. He did so and was 
overwhelmingly elected, piloting the Ex- 
change thru those dark days so happily 
and well that, his first term out, he was 
unanimously re-elected. 

When, following the panic, normal 
conditions had finally been restored to 
the financial world, Mr. Simmons took a 
trip abroad for pleasure and for rest. 
Holding as he then held three of the most 
important offices in New York City that 
any man could hold—the Grand Master- 
ship of the Masonic Lodge of New York 
State, the presidency of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the presidency of 
the Board of Education—it is perhaps 
not to be wondered at that. everywhere 
abroad he was cordially received and 
royally entertained. And here may be 
narrated a wholly new and unpublished 
story, but true notwithstanding, in which 
Mr. Simmons and the present King of 
England are the principal figures. The 
occasion was a banquet given by the 
London, England, Masons to Mr. Sim- 
mons, at which the then Prince of Wales. 
now King Edward VII, was present in 
his capacity as Grand Master. And 
properly to understand the story it may 
be mentioned—and it is violating no Ma- 
sonic secret to tell it—that there are no 


politics in Masonry, nor is outside rank, 


station, title or position recognized. It 
was after the lodge had closed and while 
the members were making ready to go 


to the supper that had been prepared in ~ 


an adjoining room, that Mr. Simmons 
noticed the members gathered about, 
talking earnestly, and looking first in his 
direction and then in the direction of the 
Prince of Wales. Finally, with much 
embarrassment several lodge members 
approached him, and, in halting and 
hesitating speech, endeavored to explain 
to him that they were in sore straits— 
that the question of precedence (often a 
troublesome one in England) was both- 
ering them very much. Seeking to be 
further enlightened, Mr. Simmons had it 
explained to him that tho the Prince 
was the Prince Royal, he was, in Mason- 
ry, simply the equal of Mr. Simmons— 
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both being Grand Masters—and the 
problem was how to determine the order 
in which they should go into the supper 
room. The essentially democratic Amer- 
ican Grand Master Simmons without 
hesitation proceeded to solve the diffi- 
culty. “I am a plain American citizen,” 
said he. “It matters not where or how 
I enter or am placed.” But Mr. Sim- 
mons had counted without his host. He 
did not know, he was soon to learn, that 
the Prince of Wales had also democratic 
ideas, for hardly had Mr. Simmons’s de- 
cision been given when the Prince him- 
self approached and in most friendly 
manner took Mr. Simmons by the arm 
and, arm in arm, marched him into the 
dining-room.. Thus was the question of 
precedence happily disposed of—and in 
a way, probably, that has never happened 
to any other American citizen. | 

Upon his return from his European 
trip Mr. Simmons again got into harness, 
and began then to take a more active part 
in politics than ever he had taken before. 
In the latter part of the 80’s he was 
prominently mentioned as the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor, and, indeed, if the 
inner facts were known of the politica! 
happenings that eventually terminated in 
the selection of Abram S. Hewitt as the 
Democratic candidate, and his election 
later, it would be found that self-sacri- 
fice was not the least of Mr. Simmons’s 
characteristics—was not then, as it is not 
now. The menace of the Henry George 
doctrine was then upon the land and Mr. 
Sinimons was the first to realize it and to 
see that the strongest man under all cir- 
cumstances—regardless of all personal 
promises—should be put in nomination to 
save the day. But that has ever been a 
characteristic of Mr. Simmons. The 
office has always sought the man, not the 
man the office. It was so in his nomina- 
tion as president of the Stock Exchange, 
it was so as president of the Board of 
Education, it was so later when he be- 
came president of the Clearing House, 
and it was so the other day when he was 
elected president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. But it was strikingly so when 


some twenty years ago he was chosen 
president of the Fourth National Bank, a 
position which he fills today. It is a fact, 
not a fiction, that when he was elected 
to the bank presidency he did not know 
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a single director personally. He was 
known to them only by reputation as a 
conservative, sane, safe, honest man ; and 


that was the kind of a man they needed. 


Hence his choice—a choice that has re- 
sulted so well for the bank that from its 
then relatively modest position it has 
risen to its present power and promi- 
nence. The figures issued just two weeks 
ago, showing the condition of the bank, 
bear eloquent testimony to this fact. In 
resources they show as follows: 

Discounts and time loans, $10,102.819.51; 
United States bonds to secure circulation, 
$50,000; other securities, $228,452.44; banking 
house, $1,000,000; gold, $3,551,861; legal ten- 
ders, $1,595,100; due from United States 
Treasurer, $39,000; five per cent. fund, $2,500; 
due from banks, $2,326,535.63; exchanges, 
$6,048,657.54; demand loans, $7,814,102.32; 
while in liabilities they show: Capital stock, 
$3,000,000; surplus, $2,000,000; profits, net, 
$1,166,580.24; circulation, $19,500; due de- 
positors, viz., banks $13,703,011.28;  indi- 
viduals, $8,796,568.50; deposits for acceptances, 
$4,043,368.42. 

This résumé shows all too briefly, but 
none the less conclusively, the all- 
roundedness of the man and his thoroly 
representative character—representative 
of the banking interests as head of the 
Fourth National Bank ; representative of 
the security interests as one-time presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange, as’ one- 
time president of the Clearing House 
and as the present acting chairman of 
the Clearing House Committee in the 
absence of James Stillman, president of 
the National City Bank; representative 
of the educational interests as one-time - 
president of the Board. of Education ; 
representative of the mercantile and 
commercial interests as president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Nor is this 
all. He was at one time president of 
the Panama Railway; he is today a di- 
rector in a dozen or more corporations ; 
he is trustee of the New York Hospital ; 
he is an active worker in St. Thomas’s 
Church, and he is one of the Water 
Commissioners to see that the city shall 
have pure water, chosen by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan, after having first been nomi- 
nated for the place by the Chamber of 
Commerce, whose president he now is. 
A truly busy, all-round man, indeed! 

So much of the business side of Mr. 
Simmons. What of the man himself? 
The answer lies in the simple statement 
that in a world where enemies are easily 














made and where enmity lasts long— 
Wall Street—Mr. Simmons is universal- 
ly esteemed and respected. The num- 


ber of those who speak well of him is 


legion. He may have enemies, but if 
he has the writer of this article has not 
been able to find them. A well set-up, 
well-preserved man, in the sixties, smil- 
ing and affable, with a ready twinkle in 
his eye and a good story always avail- 
able, he is popular wherever he goes. 
He is slow to anger, and patient, very 
patient ; but once roused he is a vigorous 
and aggressive fighter—tho a fair one. 
Unlike many other of Wall Street’s 
leaders he is readily accessible and lends 
a responsive ear to the trials and tribu- 
lations of others. Without parade or 


TRIUMPH SONG OF LIFE 
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blare of trumpets he does much in a 
charitable way, nor is he desirous that a 
curious world shall know of it, content 
merely in the doing; and, the day’s 
work done, he is satisfied to go to the 
quiet of his home and enjoy himself 
sanely and peacefully, untempted by the 
glitter of society. His one hobby, if he 
has a hobby, is his love of horses. He 
is a great reader of light as of heavy 
literature, and is reckoned one of the 
best-read, best-posted men in the higher 
walks of Wall Street. Last of all he is 
of the sane and conservative school in 
all things, which may account for the 
honored name he bears and the high 
offices he holds. 


New York City. 


Triumph Song of Life 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Tuo the Winter the face of the Meadow may 
freeze, 
Tho the leaves may all fall from the sorrow- 
ing Trees, 
Tho the fountains may cease and the. Rivers 
be bound, 
And the Snow may lie deep on the bloom- 
widowed ground, — 
Death may rejoice, 
But the World shall awake at the Spring's 
thrilling Voice! 


Tho the Worm may live only the brief Sum- 
mer hour, 

Tho the petals be blown from the heart of the 
Flower, 

The Butterfly floats from the chrysalis left, 

And the Fruit grows in place of the blossoms 
bereft. 

Death gets no prize, 

For a new grace is born when the old Beauty 

dies. 


Tho the Babe may be torn from the Mother’s 
fond arms, 

Tho the Maiden be lost with her sweet bud- 
ding charms, 

Tho the Youth, howe’er strong, howe’er gal- 
lant and brave, 

May descend, in spite of his pride, to the 
grave, 

Death nothing wins, 
For a new Life forever with dying begins! 


And tho cities may perish and nations con- 
sume, 

And tho stars rush together in flame to their 
Doom, 

It is only a part of God’s marvelous plan, 

And his Love rules the world from the atom 
to Man. 

Death is no foe, 

‘Tt is only thru Death that the new orders 

grow! 


‘Tis thru Death that Life lives: both are serv- 
ants of God, 

And the path thru the Vale of the Shadow 
when trod 

Leads to measureless fields of fine Service afar, 

Where there’s no loss of Love or of Friend- 
ship to mar: 

Death brings the gain, 
And the infinite joy shall atone for the pain! 
Boston, Mass. 
















The Trials and Humors of the Chair” 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE Unitep Society or Cristian ENDEAVOR. 


large conventions are not always 

appreciated by the audience, and 
a sense of the undoubted humor which 
the situation often develops does not al- 
ways come to his relief with sufficient 
force to make him enjoy his task. 

A presiding officer’s chief trials come 
from long-winded speakers, who never 
know when they are thru, or when their 
audiences are thru with them. 

Not always, however, is the prolixity 
of the speaker chiefly to blame, but 
rather the unwisdom of the program 
committee, that has crowded three 
speeches into a short evening where 
there ought to be two, or two where 
there should be only one. But the result 
is very much the same from the chair- 
man’s point of view, for he is responsi- 
ble for keeping the meeting within its 
bounds, and closing at the appointed 
time. 

When a speaker has reached the limit 
of his time assigned on the program, the 


T HE trials of a presiding officer at 


chairman begins to grow nervous; when , 


he has passed it by five minutes he begins 
to perspire; when he has exceeded it by 
ten minutes he grows desperate, and 
either gently pulls the speaker’s coat tail 
or sidles up behind him and whispers in 
his ear that his time is up. 

Even that does not always have the 
desired effect, for I have known a 
speaker to go on and on and on, after 
repeated warnings, until the chairman, 
growing thoroly desperate and reckless 
of consequences, stands boldly up and 
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announces that it is time for the next 
speaker. 

Undoubtedly the best way of curbing 
a speaker’s rhetoric in a very large audi- 
ence is that adopted at most great young 
people’s conventions, to have a time- 
keeper with a hidden bell or “buzzer,” 
who shall ring his warning signal two 
minutes before the expiration of the 
speaker’s time, and again when the last 
second allotted to him is exhausted. 

This timekeeper usually sits in a row 
of seats on the platform with a number 
of others, and as the electric button 
which he rings is inconspicuously placed 
under the seat of his chair it can be 
rung without attracting any attention 
and without the speaker himself know- 
ing who is keeping such strict watch of 
his time. 

This comes as near being an imper- 
sonal and automatic check on a speaker 
as anything that can be devised, and if 
the warning note is sounded by a 
“buzzer” placed directly under the 
speaker’s desk, so that it is heard by few 
besides himself, not much in the way of 
a discourager of fluency is left to be de- 
sired. 

But even this carefully designed plan 
does not always work. At one conven- 
tion I recall an earnest and persuasive 
Scotch speaker, who had come across 
the seas to: address a great American 
convention numbering tens of thousands. 
In the midst of one of his most eloquent 
periods the “buzzer,” which was directly 
under the rail on which he laid his hand, 
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sounded its two-minute warning. 
Whereupon he grasped the nettle firmly 
in his strong right hand, and held it 
there until his speech was finished. He 
has since been subjected to much chaff- 
ing on the part of friends, as “the man 
who captured the buzzer,” but he has al- 
ways stoutly declared that, being a 
stranger to the country, he did. not 
know what that “Yankee contraption” 
was for, or what it was buzzing about. 

Not always, however, do the speakers 
take the cutting short of their eloquent 
periods so good-naturedly. On one occa- 
sion I recollect an orator had been rung 
down two or three times. Other speak- 
ers equally eminent and eloquent were to 
follow him. The session must close at 
the appointed minute, as other important 
exercises were to follow. Five, six, seven 
minutes passed, and still he showed no 
signs of coming to the peroration. The 
program was getting hopelessly behind 
time, when the chairman rose and insisted 
that the speaker should give place to the 
next on the program. But the orator 
never forgave the chairman for doing 
his duty, but attacked him virulently on 
the platform ard in the press again and 
again, with as choice and varied an as- 
sortment of invective as can be heard out- 
side of Billingsgate. 

Not very often, however, is this the re- 
sult of a chairman’s insistence on follow- 
ing the program. Usually the speaker 
takes the curtailment of his address with 
great good nature, and often turns the in- 
terruption to his own advantage with the 
audience. 

A few months ago as I was attending 
a large meeting in Liverpool, the presid- 
ing officer became nervous, and gently 
pulled the coat-tail of the vivacious and 
witty speaker, but did it so deftly that no 
one in the audience, and only a few be- 
hind the speaker on the platform noticed 
it. But he, in no wise abashed, gathered 
his coat-tails into one hand, thrust them 
back at the chairman, saying, good-hu- 
moredly, “pull it as hard as you please 
for I am almost thru.” 

At other times I have known a speaker 
to stop in the middle of an eloquent sen- 
tence to take his seat when the warning 
bell rang, and thus win great applause 
from the audience who always appreciate 
not only a short speech but good-natured 
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acquiescence on the part of a speaker, and 
his willingness to give the next man on 
the program what they would call a 
“show.” 

Occasionally, however, an audience 
takes the bits in its teeth, so to speak, 
and attempts to run away with the meet- 
ing, which greatly adds to a chairman’s 
trials. 

Especially is this noticed when a fair 
singer has captured the popular ear, and 
the audience, in an Oliver Twist frame of 
mind, demands “more.” But an encore 
takes the time of a program as well as a 
long-winded speech, and, when the 
minutes for each part are closely count- 
ed, it is impossible to let the audience 
have its way or as many encores as it de- 
sires. Sometimes I have had to stand 
for three minutes, gavel in hand, between 
a vociferous audience and the singer who 
was as eager to sing as all were to hear 
her, in justice to the following s ers, 
and to prevent the program from becom- 
ing hopelessly swamped. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
however, the audiences are as reasonable 
and as good-natured as the speakers, and 
a few words of explanation from the 
chairman, appealing to their sense of fair- 
ness, puts the audience in good humor 
again, even if the singer, who has missed 
an encore, is not so well pleased with the 
chairman. 

One of the most amusing incidents 
from behind the speaker’s desk which I 
ever witnessed, occurred at a great con- 
vention on the Pacific Coast. A dusky 
Hindoo was the speaker. The man was 
glib and ready and spoke excellent Eng- 
lish, and had a message which he was 
bound to deliver. He was assigned twen- 
ty minutes on the program, which, under 
the circumstances, was an ample allow- 
ance. When the twenty minutes were 
exhausted, the bell was rung, but he paid 
no attention to it. Again, it was rung 
but he was as oblivious as before. Again 
and with the same result. The chairman 
rose and whispered in his swarthy ear, but 
the warning fell on an unheeding tym- 
panum. Five, ten, fifteen minutes of the 
next speaker’s time went by, when the 
secretary of the society, who sat by the 
distracted chairman’s side, went boldly up 
to the little Hindoo, gathered him into a 
capacious arm, and set him gently down 
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in a chair that had been pushed conven- 
iently near, while the audience, who had 
noticed the chairman’s perplexity, roared 
with laughter. 

The whole thing was done so deftly 
and with such good-natured compulsion, 
and it was so evidently the only thing 
that could be done to save the morning’s 
program, that the speaker himself, who 
was not destitute of a saving sense of 
humor, took in the situation, and laughed 
as heartily as any one in the audience. 

Odd mistakes sometimes happen to the 
presiding officer of a convention. On one 
occasion such an officer was following 
with interested attention the speaker of 
the day and joining in the liberal applause 
which he elicited. At length the speaker 
put his argument in a way so convincing 
and so exactly expressive of the chair- 
man’s own views, that he applauded with 
redoubled vigor. “I am glad,” said the 
speaker, turning to the chair, “that our 
president so cordially approves and heart- 
ily claps these sentiments, for they are his 
own words which I have been quoting 
from one of his books.” The chairman 
blushed a rosy red, and subsided behind 
his program to meditate on the incon- 
venience of having such a good “forget- 
tery” that he could not remember his 
own writings. 

On another occasion a large Christian 
Endeavor convention in, the early days of 
the movement was being held in Sara- 
toga. Many eminent people, who were 
sojourning at the Springs, besides the 
regular speakers and delegates, dropped 
in to attend the services. One evening 
it was whispered to me by a friend, who 
I supposed was well posted on the 
celebrities of the day, that Dr. S. F. 
Smith, the author of “América,” was 
upon the platform, and he pointed out an 
aged and thoughtful-looking man who sat 
upon the back of the wide platform. Of 
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course I felt that the young people should 
have a chance to see and greet the dis- 
tinguished poet, and it was agreed that 
when he rose to speak, if he could be 
prevailed upon to do so, it would be a 
pleasant recognition if the audience 
should spontaneously break out with: 
“My country, ’tis of Thee,” 

Word was passed along from person 
to person, and all on the platform, at 
least, were on the qui vive of expectation. 
I went over to the aged veteran and whis- 
pered in his ear, “Dr. Smith, will you not 
say a few words to us? The Christian 
Endeavorers will be delighted’ to hear 
you.” The old man looked bewildered, 
indeed almost dumbfounded, for a mo- 
ment, and then slowly, in a wheezy voice, 
ejaculated, “My—name—ar’n’t—Smith. 
I’m — Deacon — Higgins —-.from — 
Jonesville.” Needless to say, I did not 
press the invitation, but apologized for 
the mistake, and got back to my seat a 
somewhat sadder if a wiser man. 

I would close these reminiscences, 
which might be extended almost indefin- 
itely, with a word of cordial appreciation 
for audiences and speakers it has been my 
good fortune to see and hear in many 
parts of the world. Courtesy, considera- 
tion, good nature, forbearance with the 
presiding officer, and thoughtfulness for 
others’ feelings, have been the rule, on 
the part of both audiences and speakers. 
The reverse of these traits,has been the 
rare exception. Speakers everywhere as 
well as chairmen have reason to thank 
their audiences for the interested atten- 
tion which is more even than eloquence 
in promoting a good convention, and 
audiences have perhaps equal reason to 
pass a vote of thanks to their speakers 
with the sentiment of old Edmund Wal- 
ler’s couplet in mind that orators like: 


“Poets lose half the praise they would have got, 
Were it but known what they discreetly blot.” 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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The Race for the Poles 


Tue Polar regions, which have yield- 
ed so many fine crops of narrative, have 
an unusually important season this year. 
From the Arctic regions there are the 
narratives of Commander Peary and Mr. 
Fiala, besides historical works by Gen- 
eral Greely and J. Douglas Hoare. 
Moreover, a few copies of Dr. Charcot’s 
story of his Antarctic expedition have 





that we have had for many years. It 
narrates the most eminent exploits of 
the most eminent living Arctic explorer, 
and one of the most eminent Arctic ex- 
plorers that has ever lived. And he is 
an American, and made the farthest 
north by what is called the “American 
route.” It is a straightforward story of 
indomitable courage and unswerving 
perseverance, told in a straightforward 
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reached this country, and doubtless we 
shall presently have a translation of it. 

Of these books, Commander Peary’s' 
is, Of course, the most important; in 
fact, for American readers it is the most 
important book on Arctic exploration 





‘Nearest THE Pore. By Robert E. Peary. New 


York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $4.80. 


style, with few metaphors, enhanced very 
little by poetic thought. Commander 
Peary is not half a poet, as Nansen is, 
but Commander Peary has had hardly 
the time for poetic imaginings; he has 
worked too hard. His adventures have 
come too thick to need, for literary pur- 
poses, the decoration of a chaste style 
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or poetic appreciations. The bare nar- 

ration of them is interesting enough. 
The main part of the book is taken up 

with an account of his expedition of 
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reliance, humanized, perhaps, by some 
of the minor weaknesses which usually 
go with forceful natures. He indicates 
them quite simply, and the indications 
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1905-06 ; the account of how he and the 
“Roosevelt” battled their way thru the 
tide-swept ice. floes of Robeson Channel 
to the mooring place further north than 
any vessel had ever reached in this 
hemisphere, and how he and his Eskimos 
and other companions—mainly seamen— 
trudged their way and hauled their 
sledges to the point nearest the Pole 
which has ever been reached by man. 

The outlines of the story have already 
appeared in the public press; the long, 
exasperating delay at the border of an 
impassable lead of open water; the sec- 
ond and crucial delay thruout the storm 
which kept the explorers imprisoned in 
their igloos for six days just at 
the critical point; the second en- 
counter, on the return journey with 
an open lead; the crossing of the lead 
on ice so thin that it undulated before 
explorers and sled; the rations of dog— 
of which Commander Peary does not 
complain, “ifsonly there is enough of it” ; 
the return to Greenland to a point which 
Commartider Peary himself had discov- 
ered and at which he knew he could find 
food enough to last out the journey back 
to the ship; all these dry facts have been 
made widely known. 

The writer has erected the dust of 
them into living things—has supplied a 
heart and soul for them, so to speak. 
The heart and soul are the commander’s 
own. He-was evidently the heart and 
soul of the expedition, and he is the 
heart and soul of the book. His own 


character is fully revealed in it; a char- 
acter redundant with energy and self- 


often give a picturesque value to his 
story. For example, he has his little 
superstitions; he likes to feel that the 
“Roosevelt,” in her final mooring, was 
pointed due north and that the glow of 
the light from the galley window, “the 
eye of the ‘Roosevelt,’” which shone 
night and day thruout the sunless Arctic 
winter, pointed due north. 

That he should assume that this region 
is his region; that he should talk about 
his discoveries as “my new domains,” 
and that he should refer to the Eskimos 
as “my children” is but natural. Even 
in the portion of the country where he 
was not a pioneer he has made explora- 
tions in detail and has corrected the mis- 
takes of his predecessors. He has made 
himself a master of Arctic travel, so that 
he ventures forth at seasons of the year 
when most of his predecessors have been 
contented to remain in their headquar- 
ters. He has learned the use of the Es- 
kimos as aids, and. has ‘attached the tribe 
to him so that they are willing to follow 
him out upon the ice pack where the 
devils live ; arid any one who has not seen 
the Eskimo tribe cannot’ realize the ex- 
traordinary ascendancy over these people 
which such confidence implies. 

He must have cellected a considerable 
store of information about this tribe, and 
one is rather inclined to suggest that he 
might have given more of it in his chap- 
ter on the Eskimos, which is in part a 
résumé of the chapters in “Northward 
Over the Great Ice.” There are many 
persons who would have liked to have an 
Eskimo vocabulary instead of the census 
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of the Eskimo tribe, which appears in 
both books. 

Not only the account of his most re- 
cent expedition, but also the accounts 
of the expeditions from 1898 to 1902, 
when he was constantly in the North, 
appear in this volume; one achievement 
follows another with telling effect. It 
is a most inspiring book. 

Mr. Anthony Fiala’s account of his 
attempt to reach the North Pole in 
1903-05 is the work of a man with a 
mission—a man energized with the de- 
sire to see the North Pole achieved. 
Perhaps it is not quite fair to describe the 
explorer as an apostle and organizer 
rather than a narrator, for there are pas- 
sages in his work which do not lack 
dramatic interest, and certain of his ad- 
ventures have suggested to him telling 
phrases; as, for example, his apprecia- 
tion of the “passing of the soul” of his 
ship in the moment of destruction; his 
context makes the image vivid. But he 
is less concerned with the poetry of the 
Arctic region than is, for example, Nan- 
sen, or with the picturesqueness of it than 
were Kane and Hayes, or with the mere 
story of daily life in the Far North than 
have been most Arctic explorers; his 
thought dwells mainly on the ways and 
means by which he hoped to reach the 
Pole, the reasons for their failure, and 
the improvements that might be made 
in them. His experiments and sug- 
gestions—the use of ponies to supple- 
ment dogs as draft animals, for instance, 
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bers of Arctic expeditions—cannot fail 
to be discussed wherever there is interest 
in Arctic affairs. In fact, he has pro- 
duced one of those books that ought not 
to be overlooked by an aspirant for the 
leadership of a Polar expedition, even 
altho his own efforts ended in defeat; a 
defeat due partly to one of those bad sea- 
sons that baffle explorers who think to 
rely on the lessons suggested by the ex- 
periences of predecessors, together with 
a lack of stamina in certain members of 
his party; partly—Mr. Fiala refuses 
honorably to gloss over his own share in 
the mistakes of the expedition—by a 
maladjustment of the sledges to the 
hauling power of ponies, and, finally; to 
the leader’s own humanity; he gave up 
his last desperate attempt to make the 
furthest north because he could not feel 
sure that those members of his party 
who had abandoned the enterprise would 
not need his team of dogs for the trans- 
portation of provisions to their camp. 
Mr. Fiala’s assistants make only a 
meager report of the scientific work of 
the expedition ; possibly a more compre- 
hensive statement is to be expected. 
Mr. Porter, however, contributes a 
brisk account of a sledge journey, which 
seems likely to be, to the general reader, 
the most attractive passage in the book. 

Mr. J. Douglas Hoare’ has written 
another of those summaries of the his- 
tory of Arctic exploration which appear 
every once in a while. It is not quite 
as comprehensive as the revised edition 
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the classification of stores, and particu- 
larly his hints as to the choice of mem- 


of General Greely’s standard work on 
the subject, which has already been re- 





Anthony Fiala. 
$3.80. 


?FicHtinc THE Porar Ice. By 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


3 Arctic Expioration. By J. Douglas Hoare. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00, 
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viewed in these columns, tho it does in- 
clude a few of the earlier explorers 
whom General Greely has not thought 
worthy of mention. The accounts of the 
expeditions, however, are given in some- 
what more detail than those in Greely’s 
book, and the work certainly has a place 
among those readers who have not the 
original narratives at hand. It also fills 
a place, because Mr. Hoare has chosen 
in the main the chronological method of 
arrangement of the expeditions, where- 
as Greely and Markham have chosen the 
method. of arrangement by routes—a 
very good method, but it is as well to 
have both. The book contains an ex- 
cellent map. 

Dr. Charcot* has written an account 
of his experiences in West Antarctica 
in 1903-05, one of those sympathetic 
narratives which are to be expected from 
Frenchmen—dwelling upon atmospheric 
effects, picturesqueness of scenery, char- 
acteristics of comrades; a book of life 
and impressions rather than of hard 
work. That he and his expedition ac- 
complished hard work, however, is ap- 
parent by the highly finished scientific 
reports—reports such as are to be ex- 
pected from European investigators, and 
such as we rarely have in. American 
Polar narratives of today. 


Js 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


Tue Catholic Encyclopedia*, of which 
the first volume has just appeared, is de- 
signed to give an adequate and authori- 
tative statement of the Catholic Church’s 
doctrine, history, spirit and institutions. 
This purpose, as the preface declares, 
will be pursued with a twofold method: 
On the one hand the articles will be con- 
cise enough to appeal “to the man of 
action” ; and on the other, they will pos- 
sess ‘the accuracy that satisfies the schol- 
ar.” And over and above all, the editors 
assure us, the Encyclopedia will present 
“the whole truth without prejudice, 
national, political or factional.” Intro- 
duced by these praiseworthy and noble 


By J. B. Charcot. 
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words, the first volume of the great 
undertaking is now offered to the judg- 
ment of English-speaking students and 
scholars. Heartily sympathizing with 
the motives that prompted the work, and 
sincerely wishing that it should be credit- 
able to the mighty Church which it rep- 
resents, we propose to examine this vol- 
ume briefly, from the standpoint of im- 
partial scholarship. 

Many of the articles display a fine, 
discriminating erudition and a scientific 
temper which is beyond praise. Some 
of the biblical contributions are almost 
perfect in this respect, fairly outlining 
both the traditional and the critical view, 
and abstaining from any undue emphasis 
of the former to the prejudice of the lat- 
ter. The articles on Abraham and 
Adam, for example, will delight all open- 
minded students of the Bible. In some 
of the historical articles, too, the same 
scientific impartiality is. manifested. We 
would select as worthy of particularly 
honorable mention the papers on Alex- 
ander VI and Adrian IV. Among the 
philosophical articles, which occupy a 
prominent place in the volume, the study 
of Agnosticism is especially keen and un- 
usually well written. Another type of arti- 
cles in which the Encyclopedia appears 
to advantage are those of a geographical 
and statistical character. It would be 
hard to find in any other work the infor- 
mation regarding Christian missions 
which is contained in the articles on 
Arabia, Asia and Africa. 

From these words of commendation 
we regret that we have to turn to crit- 
icisms that are not so pleasant. Unfor- 
tunately, several of the articles are egre- 
giously one-sided; some others are con- 
spicuously incompetent, and a few dis- 
play such violations of a sane and crit- 
ical spirit that we could hardly believe 
our eyes when we read them. The writer 
on the Albigenses omits noticing Inno- 
cent ITI’s savage and bloodthirsty orders 
for the repression of this sect, and by the 
words, “Innocent eounseled moderation,” 
he leaves in the mind of the reader a 
view of history which is not true. The 


author of the article on the Armada 
glosses over the Pope’s co-operation with 
that expedition, and ignores the ante- 
cedent Papal deposition of Elizabeth, 
which constituted the Papacy a deadly 
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menace to the liberties of England. Of 
Antoine Arnauld we are told that his at- 
tacks on Jesuit moral theology were 
based upon prejudice and credulity, and 
there: is not a word to let us understand 
that many of the purest and most en- 
lightened men of that and succeeding 
timés cried out with equal vehemence 
against the excesses of laxity into which 
casuistry had fallen, excesses which later 
Popes had to condemn as subversive of 
morality, and which Thyrsus ‘Gonzalez, 
General of the Jesuits, sacrificed his 
peace and risked his office to oppose. 
The statement as to Vergilius, whose 
opinion that men lived at the antipodes 
was severely condemned by Gregory II, 
flies in the face of Gregory’s own words 
in dismissing the matter merely as “an 
incident in the imaginary warfare of sci- 
ence and theology.” Yet the author of 
the article, with a hardly credible incon- 
sistency, concludes by warning Catholics 
that the Vergilius episode, “like the par- 
allel case of Galileo,” is “a solemn admo- 
nition against a hasty resort to ecclesi- 
astical censures.” The extensive study 
of Absolution, while containing much 
that is good, is seriously defective. It 
does not discuss the vital question wheth- 
er in the early Church absolution was 
not merely reconciliation with the body 
of the faithful; it absolutely ignores Je- 
rome’s classic exposition of Matthew 
xvi: 19, which, directly, formally and 
decisively denies the absolving power to 
bishops and priests, and it makes no 
mention of Gratian’s words, which prac- 
tically repeat in the twelfth century the 
opinion expressed by Jerome in the fifth. 
The article on Antichrist has made no 
use of modern research on this subject, 
and refers to the great scholar, Hermann 
Gunkel, in language which will make the 
judicious grieve. With this article the 
one on Asmodeus may well be yoked for 
incompetence and unfairness. The sketch 
of Arianism states, without condition or 
limitation, that, from the beginning of 
Christianity, Catholics had always main- 
tained that Christ was truly God. Cer- 
tain famous texts of Justin, Origen and 
Tertullian might well have stayed the 
reverend author ere he set down so in- 
temperate a proposition. The long arti- 
cle on Asceticism, we are bound to say, 
is utterly unworthy of that important 
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subject, and is so chiefly because the 
author seems to be totally unacquainted’ 
with the science of comparative religion. 
To “pagan asceticism” he devotes five 
lines! and they contain almost as many 
ludicrous errors. The article gravely 
says that the Nazarites of the Old Testa- 
ment took their vow in order to edify 
and reprove the self-indulgent Canaan- 
ites—a statement that makes one ask if 
this is really the twentieth century. 
Finally, some of the articles on the saints 
are rank with inconceivable superstition. 
To say that a ray of light frequently 
darted from a picture of the Virgin upon 
Alphonsus Liguori while he was preach- 
ing; that Anthony of Padua was simul- 
taneously delivering a sermon and chant- 
ing a lesson miles away; that the same 
saint, about whom not twenty lines of 
authentic history can be written, pre- 
served from getting wet a servant who 
was returning to the monastery in a 
heavy rain with vegetables for dinner; 
and that the sea formed a protecting wall 
of water about Father Anchieta at his 
prayers—to put this sort of medieval 
rubbish into a serious work which aims 
at giving the people of this age a favor- 
able view of Catholicism is a procedure 
which we cannot pretend to understand. 
To make an end of criticism, we regret 
that nearly all the Hebrew words are 
wrongly printed (three wrong of the five 
given for Adonai), one of many indica- 
tions of incompetent editorship. 

We may sum up our estimate of this 
volume by saying that it contains speci- 
mens of as fine work as could well be 
done; it gives a great deal of highly 
valuable information; but it is thickly 
blotched with unfair, antiquated and me- 
diocre material. 


s 
Recent Books on Italy 


How vital is Italy’s hold on the inter- 
est of civilized men! And deservedly 
so: for Italy appeals thru her history and 
her romance, her art and her antiquities 
as no other country can. Her experi- 
ences have touched the rest of Christen- 
dom at every point. She has had pas- 
sions, exaltations, failures which poster- 
ity would share vicariously. And as the 
modern fashion in these things changes 
every decade or so, the romancers and 
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historians turn back to see how the Ital- 
ion prototypes look in the new light. 
Latterly, the Renaissance has had the 
cry and the three books we have under 
consideration are all concerned with that 
period. The first, on Sigismondo Mala- 
testa,’ is the most pretentious of the 
three, but it has the fatal defect of being 
a humbug. Mr. Hutton pretends at the 
outset that he has merely translated the 
contemporary chronicle of Pietro Sanse- 
verino; and at the end of the book he 
confesses that there was no Sanseverino 
nor Italian original, and that he resorted 
to that dodge (the word is vulgar but 
exact) in order to make his “study” seem 
more life-like. So we have a product 
that is neither history nor romance, 
something that historians will not read 
because they must regard it as fiction, 
while novel readers will avoid it because 
it advertises itself as history. In his at- 
tempt to be too clever Mr. Hutton has 
overreached himself. He would have 


done better to write a straightforward 
romance, using his material as Mr. Hew- 
lett uses the personages and setting of 
_ the Renaissance; or to have put his facts 


into a well-ordered biographical study. 
We see plainly that Mr.-Hutton has hon- 
estly searched high and low for his ma- 
terial; that he has tried to saturate him- 
self with the feelings of the time; that 
he has visited every place and gazed on 
every building he describes. It is equally 
plain that no real chronicler of Mala- 
testa’s epoch would write as he writes, or 
think as he thinks. As to the accuracy 
of his pages— who cares? since the 
reader can never know whether any par- 
ticular passage be fact or fancy. The 
waste of time that might have been valu- 
able and of interesting material is so ob- 
vious as to leave the reviewer with a 
sense of pity for the misguided author. 
But a word of hearty praise should be 
said for the fllustrations, which are gen- 
uine, well-chosen and well-executed. 

Mrs. Champney’s beautiful book on 
Italian Villas’ is not open to the same 
censure, because she resorts to no pre- 
tense of giving an authentic historical 

1 Srcrsmonpo Matatesta, Lorp or Rimini. A Study 
of s Fifteenth Century Italian Despot. By Edward 
Hutton. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $4.00. 

* RoMANCE oF THE ITatt1an ViLLas. Northern Italy. 


By Elizabeth W. Champney. Cloth, profusely itllus- 
trated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Ss. $3.00. 
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document. She tells the stories and le- 
ends connected with a dozen or more 
amous pleasure places, and she uses 
such artifices as are proper to a story- 
teller to make his narrative vivid, but 
that is all. Here are Vittoria Accoram- 
boni—“The White Devil”’—the Medici 
and the Tornabuoni, Jacopo della Quer- 
cia and Ilaria del Carretto, Pia dei Tolo- 
mei, Countess Matilda and Sordello and 
many more dramatis persone to act as 
heroes and heroines in Mrs. Champney’s 
twice told tales. She writes with verve, 
communicating to her reader the charm 
she feels herself. The views of the villas 
and gardens are a delight. 

Vittoria Colonna’ was among the most 
fortunate of women. Not a genius, she 
inspired the devoted homage of one of 
the mightiest geniuses the world has ever 
seen, sincerely pious in an age of irre- 
ligion, virtuous in a society which scoffed 
at virtue, a poet of no mean ability, a 
steadfast friend, she had the best that 
life affords while she lived, and she has 
been held in sweet remembrance for 
more than three centuries and a half 
since her death. Mrs. Jerrold has made 
a biography of her which is exhaustive 
and discriminating. The Marchesa’s life 
was on the whole internal rather than ex- 
ternal, so that it does not furnish many | 
incidents. Mrs. Jerrold has done well, 
therefore, to bring on the scene her 
friends and contemporaries—Michael 
Angelo, of course; Veronica Gambara, 
Ochino, Gaspara Stampa, Isabella 
d’Este, and a throng of nobles and pre- 
lates. She gives us specimens of Vit- 
toria’s poems and of Veronica’s, with 
well-chosen extracts from letters of the 
time. Altogether, a book to be recom- 
mended, and to be enjoyed. -Like the 
two preceding, it has some excellent il- 


lustrations. 
. Js 


The Thirty Years’ War 


Tue world’s urgent need of a great 
historian, possessing the genius, the de- 
sire and the determination to rewrite the 
history of its modern eras as it should 
be written, is apparently not on the road 
to fulfillment. He may be laboring even 
now over the task of a lifetime, but if he 
with an Account or Her 


Maud F. Jerrold. \ 
. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 





*Vrrrorta Cotonna, 
Frrenps anp Her Times. B 
8vo, illustrated. New York: 
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be he keeps the secret of his gigantic 
undertaking well to himself, douotful, 
perhaps, of ultimate success. Mean- 
while the science of history struggles 
along as best it can with a collaborative 
halfway measure of monographs, one of 
the most satisfactory of whose products 
is, no doubt, the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, planned by the late Lord Acton, 
whose fourth volume now lies before us. 

No less than eighteen students have 
contributed the contents of the last bulky 
volume,* whfch, chronologically the 
fourth of the series of twelve, is the fifth 
to be issued, Vols. I, II, VII and VIII 
having preceded it. The three editors— 
Messrs. A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero 
and Stanley Leathes—are well repre- 
sented, notably the first, who has written 
seven of the twenty-seven chapters, deal- 
ing with the Seven Years’ War proper 
and with the English Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. Mr. Leathes has fur- 
nished two chapters, on Richelieu and 
Mazarin; Mr. Prothero also two, dealing 
with the early years of the Civil War in 
England, and two more on other phases 
of its history, in collaboration with Col. 
E. M. Lloyd. Among the other contrib- 
utors may be mentioned Mr. Horatio F. 
}rown, with an important monograph on 
the Valtelline; Prof. C. H. Firth, on 
“Anarchy and the Restoration” in Eng- 
land; Col. Martin Hume, who writes of 
Spain and Spanish Italy, of course; and 
Prof. Emile Boutroux, of the University 
of Paris. to whom has been entrusted the 
study of Descartes and Cartesianism, 
with which the volume closes. 

The period covered is that from 1530, 
when the Grey League obtained posses- 
sion of the Valtelline, till 1670, the year 
of the death of Mazarin, who carried out 
with unfailing subtlety the policies laid 
down with overriding force by his prede- 
cessor and master, Richelieu. The title 
of the volume, against which protest has 
been raised by one reviewer, is justified 
by its contents. However “obscure,” 
however unimportant the Thirty Years’ 
War itself may be to the student of the 
history of England, which alone was not 


drawn into the bewildering vortex of its’ 


plots and counterplots, its passions, mo- 





* Tue CamsBripce Mopern History. Vol. IV. THE 
Zurere Years’ War. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
4.00. 
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tives and policies, the struggle certainly 
involved ali the rest of the civilized world 
of that period—even Turkey—and it is 
from the international, not the English, 
point of view that the Cambridge Mod- 
ern History has been projected. It was 
a war of and tor the Empire, a war of 
and for religions, a struggle of the Haps- 
burgs for the realization of their “A. E. 
I. O. U.” motto—Austrie Est Imperare 
Orbi Universo—but it became much 
more than all these, a cause and a pre- 
text for the carrying out of many con- 
flicting policies, of which only those of 
France yielded fruit commensurate with 
the cost—to others. It was also, Mr. 
Leathes opines, “a blind,’ unconscious 
struggle of the nations to achieve their 
own realization, to attain self-determined, 
organic unity.” Gustavus Adolphus, 
Wallenstein, Richelieu, soldiers and 
statesmen, owed their success to this im- 
pulse, he holds, in greater measure than 
to their own wit and skill. 

A notable feature of the volume—it 
will remain an exceptional feature of this 
particular volume, the editors inform us 
—are its bibliographies, especially that of 
the extant original manuscripts and con- 
temporary narrative and _ controversial 
literature of the Thirty Years’ War, 
based on the collections in Lord Acton’s 
library, without which, indeed, it could 
not have been compiled. 


st 


Graham of Claverhouse. By Tan Maclaren. 
New York: Authors’ and Newspapers’ As- 
sociation. 50 cents. 


The death of the Rev. John Watson, 
at Mount Pleasant, Ia., on May 6th, 
makes the duty of reviewing his latest 
book a painful one. Not that we have 
to soften anv harsh criticism of it. but 
one must sadden at the thought that we 
shall never see more of his touchine 
stories of Drumtochty or of his broad- 
minded and practical theological works. 
He did not, as some of the papers have 
said, die away from home. America as 
well as Scotland claimed Ian Maclaren, 
and honored as thev deserved the gentle 
humor and deep humanity that sweetened 
and enriched his religion. Graham of 
Claverhouse is in quite another vein from 
the “Kail-vard Stories.” It is the life of 
the Viscount of Dundee, “Bonnie Dun- 
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dee” of song and legend, one of the best- 
loved and the worst-hated men in all his- 
tory; fair of face, brave of heart, a re- 
morselegs foe, a loyal friend, a “devil” 
in the eyes of the Covenanters whom he 
hunted among the hills of Scotland, an 
“angel” to the Jacobites, whose best offi- 
cer he was; a brilliant but tragic figure 
among the many who gave their lives for 
‘the ill-fated family whe were the curse 
“of Scotland and of England as well; 
James Stuart had no more loyal follower, 
nor one more unhappy than John 
Graham, of Claverhouse. Yet it is 
strange to read his story, told by a Pres- 
byterian minister whose sympathies 
would naturally lie upon the side of the 
Covenanters whom Claverhouse harried 
across the mosshags! There is no trace 
of unfairness in this presentment of the 
cavalier by the Presbyterian, and the 
portrait is attractive. ; 
“All a man can do, Jock, is to walk in 
the road that was set before him from a laddie, 
and to complete the task laid to his hand. 
What will happen afterwards doesna concern 
him, so be it he is faithful.” 
No one could accuse Claverhouse of un- 
faithfulness to his King or to his duty— 
as he understood it. That his loyalty was 
wasted upon the Stuart line, and the 
orders he obeyed were cruel to the Cove- 
nanters, was his misfortune. But the 
sun that set upon the field of Killie- 
crankie lighted no more brilliant nor 
more tragic figure than that of “Bonnie 
Dundee,” fallen in the moment of vic- 
tory, nor did he find an unfitting histo- 
rian in Ian Maclaren. 


& 

John Calvin, the Organizer of Reformed 
Protestantism. By Williston Walker. 
Balthasar Hubmaier, the Leader of the 
Anabaptists. By Henry C. Vedder. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
each. 

Both of these biographies are conscien- 
tious and scholarly, and each presents in 
brief compass the essential facts concern- 
ing a great religious leader, together 
with a fair critical estimate of his virtues 
and limitations. With a difficult subject, 
Professor Walker has taken particular 
pains to be impartial and just, both to 
his hero’s greatness and his- failings, and 
he has succeeded well. Hiibmaier was 
the greatest preacher and scholar, as 
well as the sanest and noblest man, of the 
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German Anabaptists—a people cespised 
almost to our own day, but in reality the 
truest Christians of their time. Professor 
Vedder has done well to tell the story of 
his heroic life and martyrdom on the 
basis of original investigation. A list of 
twenty-six chief writings of, Hiibmaier is 
given, and a translation of the more im- 
portant of these is promised later. Both 
these biographies contain interesting 
photographs of the scenes in which their 
subjects spent their lives. 
od ° 
Christopher Columbus and the New World 
of Pris Discovery, A Narrative by Fil- 
son Young. With a Note on the Navi- 
gation of Columbus’s First Voyage, by 
the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$6.50. 

The knowledge of motives and mental 
processes of Columbus which Filson 
Young displays in his new two-volume 
life of the navigator is enough to make 
the world of Columbian scholarship 
stand aghast. The author writes for 
the general public, admits that he has 
not “added one iota of information or 
one fragment of original research,” and 
pleads guilty to a “purely human inter- 
est” in his subject. Yet he incessantly 
rushes in to analyse the mental condition 
of the admiral on all possible occasions. 
His training consists of a fair reading 
in secondary works. He cites enough 
titles in his preface for the foundation of 
a worthy popular biography. But he 
seems not to realize that all of the Co- 
lumbian literature is not rated as equal- 
ly valuable, and that to disprove certain 
claims is less an evidence of keenness 
than of lack of understanding. “The 
historians,” he writes, “have been com- 
mitted to the austere task of finding out 
and examining every fact and document 
in connection with their subject... . 
It has been my agreeable and lighter 
task to test and assay the masses of bed- 
rock fact thus excavated by the histo- 
rians . . . to discover . . . what Chris- 
topher Columbus was.” We fear he has 
not succeeded. Mr. Young is unable to 
take Washington Irving “seriously,” 
finding him “so one-sided, so inaccurate, 
so untrue to life, and so profoundly 
dull.” But in literary form, at least, we 
prefer the maligned American. Our 


author abounds in the historical present ; 
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uses the frequent pious interjection and 
exclamation; and makes transitions of 
thought thru tricks of compositors’ 
work. No man, however, can always be 
wrong, and an overvivid imagination 
occasionally really portrays. For this, 
on Isabella, we can forgive many things 
—‘for in that strange duet of govern- 
ment it is her womanly soprano that 
rings most clearly down the corridors of 
Time.” Professor Channing has said 
that she had “great capacity as a man- 
ager of men—including Ferdinand.” 


Sd 


Literary Notes 


....Duffield & Co. have just published 
Business and Education, a collection of im- 
portant essays and addresses written by Frank 
A. Vanderlip, vice-president of the National 
City Bank, of this city. 


....A book of suggestions to ministers in 
reference to their work with Young People’s 
Societies is The Young People’s Pastor, by 
Amos R. Wells. (United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 75 cents.) 


....Mrs.. Anna Brown Lindsay's The War- 
rior Spirit in the Kingdom of God is issued 
in new form.by the Macmillan Co. ($1.50 
net.) The book is a plea for an earnest and 
aggressive spirit in the Christian Church. 


...-Questions connected with the future 
life are accorded popular, homiletical treatment 
in the Rev. John Balcom Shaw’s Life That 
Follows Life. The author is a Presbyterian 
pastor -of Chicago, formerly of New York. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) 


....-Mr. S. D. Gordon, who has secured a 
large following for his “Quiet Talks” on re- 
ligious themes, sends out another devotional 
volume entitled Quiet Talks on Personal 
Problems. (A. C. Armstrong & Son. 75 
cents. ) 

....Those who follow the work of the Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan will be interested in two 
recent volumes. The Practice of Prayer (75 
cents) and The Simple Things of the Chris- 
tian Life (50 cents). Both are devotional 
and practical. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

...-All of the printing and publishing of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons will be done in their 
new building, now being completed at a cost 
of $1,000,000. ooks will be begun on the 
ninth floor, printed on the eighth, and so grad- 
ually carried down in the process until they 
are ready to ship from the lowest floor. 

....McClurg & Co., Chicago, will soon publish 
the second set of two volumes of Molmenti’s 
History of Venice, a beautiful edition of this 
standard work. Among their other spring 
books are The Iron Way, the story of the 
Central Pacific Railroad; /ndian Love Letters, 
by Marah Ellis Ryan, and a guide to the city 
of Paris for tourists, students and shoppers. 
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....-Mr. Julius H. Greenstone writes of 
The Messiah Idea in Jewish History from the 
Jewish point of view, with endeavor to pro- 
duce fair and impartial history. His book 
traces the Messianic idea as it continued in 
the Middle Ages, paying special attention to 
the Jewish medieval philosophers. (Philadel- 
phia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America. ) 


a 
Pebbles 


DICK DEAD-EYE’S COMPENSATION. 
“Tue night hath a thousand eyes”; 

I have but one; 
But I have a mouth and nose, 

The night hath none. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


THE baby rolls upon the floor, 
Kicks up his tiny feet, 

And pokes his toes into his mouth, 
Thus making both ends meet. 


The butcher slays the pensive pig, 
Cuts off his ears and feet, 

And grinds them in a sausage big, 
Thus making both ends: meat. 


The student pays his bills tra la, 
Just after Junior Week, 
And writes “For stamps, $10.00, Pa,” 
Thus making both ends meet. 
—Cornell Widow. 


WHERE CUPID WORKS OVERTIME. 


WHILE passing thru Neel last Friday we 
had the pieasure of meeting W. J. Roberts, 
the fruit tree and razor-back hog agent. 

Rube Puckett, East Danville’s nicest young 
man, and Will Evans, of Oak Grove, paid 
Decatur a bluebird trip last Monday. Of 
course, Will had business at the court house. 

Miss Ethel Puckett, the sweet little belle of 
East Danville, spent Saturday night and Sun- 
day with Miss Emma Shipp. 

Ask Miss Ethel Puckett about the letter she 
received while at Neel. 

Van Dees, the handsome young man of Sec- 
ond street, made a trip to Hartselle Saturday. 

A certain young lady of this place says Van 
Dees is the best looking young man in Dan. 
ville. Hurrah for you! 

Van Dees, of Second street, attended preach- 
ing here Sunday night. 

They say— 

That your scribe is all smiles this week. 

That Miss Annice Stover is going to get 
married. 

That the wedding bells will soon ring for 
Rube Puckett and Miss Mattie Kirby. 

That Oscar McCaghren and Miss Ethel 
Puckett have joined the sweetheart list. 

That Miss Gertrude Sparkman, of Oak 
Ridge, is a pretty girl. 

That Bud Payne would like to meet Miss 
Rosa Vest. 

‘That Miss Lillian Roberts is as pretty as a 
winter pink. 

__ That Van Dees is a perfect ladies’ man.— 
Danviile Correspondence New Decatur (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 
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Presidential Candidates 


SECRETARY Tart will have the ‘support 
of his own State in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, and it may be given 
to him without a contest. The “reac- 
tionary” opposition is melting away. 
Those who were inclined to assist Sena- 
tor Foraker in making war upon the 
Secretary surrendered last week. Even 
Boss Cox now urges the party to support 
the man who so sharply attacked his 
methods two years ago, and to whose 
righteous hostility was due, in part, his 
loss of power. All this will surprise no 
one who is familiar with politics in Ohio. 
We have not believed that the Republi- 
cans of that State would permit a fac- 
tional contest.involving both denuncia- 
tion and defense of the policies to which 
the party, under the leadership of Mr. 
Roosevelt, is committed. We remember 
saying six weeks ago: “Perhaps after a 
time we shall see harmony restored and 
the Senator, at the head of the Ohio dele- 


gation, nominating Secretary Taft in the 


National Convention. Stranger things 
have happened.” For the Senator that 
role will still be reserved, altho now, 
withdrawing his approval of them on the 
8th inst., he protests against the plans of 
his friends for a restoration of harmony. 

Now that the first obstacle in Secre- 
tary Taft’s path appears to have been re- 
moved, he stands before the country as 
the foremost Republican candidate, at 
the present time, for the Presidency. 
We assume, of course, that Mr. Roose- 
velt is not a candidate. The Secretary 
does not seek a nomination because he 
greatly desires the office. It is known 
that he prefers another place. He has 
been made a candidate mainly by the ef- 
forts of his friends, and especially by 
the desire and influence of that one of 
his friends who is now President. It is 
probably necessary for the success of the 
Republican party in the election of 1908 
that its nominee shall be a man known 
to be an earnest supporter of the domes- 
tic policies so vigorously promoted by 
Mr. Roosevelt, and especially those 
which relate to the regulation and con- 
trol of railway companies and other great 


corporations. Mr. Taft’s attitude toward 
those policies has not yet been clearly de- 
fined. 

He has been in public service on the 
bench, in the Philippines, and at the head 
of the War Department. The public is 
satisfied that the tasks in which he has 
been engaged haye, on the whole, been 
well performed. Some of them have re- 
quired much tact and ability. They have 
been in fields apart from those to which 
the policies in question relate. The evi- 
dence as to his attitude toward those poli- 
cies must, in the public mind, at the pres- 
ent time, be confined to the fact that he 
has been a loyal member of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, and to the additional fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt desires that he shaii 
be nominated and elected. The presi- 
dent’s opinion, thus expressed, will prob- 
ably be sufficient for many. We pre- 
sume that in the near future the Secre- 
tary’s own opinions will be given to the 
public. 

He is the foremost Republican candi- 
date today, but he is not the only avail- 
able one. At Washington, it is said, they 
are talking of a Taft and Hughes ticket. 
We believe that the Governor of New 
York is qualified not only for the second 
place on the national ticket, but also for 
the first. 

It happens that the attitude of Gov- 
ernor Hughes toward the domestic poli- 
cies of which we have spoken has been 
defined plainly and continuously since the 
beginning of his term, in the framing of 
important projects of legislation, in con- 
tests with unwcrthy and corrupt legisla- 
tors, and in many admirable public ad- 
dresses. The Governor’s earnest and 
persistent efforts in behalf of his Public 
Service Corporations bill closely resem- 
ble President Roosevelt’s fight with the 
Senate for the Railroad Rate bill. By 
this measure the Governor seeks, thru 
effective regulation and restraint, to re- 
move and to prevent great evils in the 
conduct of the railway and other public 
service corporations of a commonwealth 
containing the greatest of American 
cities and one-tenth of the nation’s peo- 
ple. It was a formidable undertaking. 
A week ago, his failure seemed inevit- 
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able. But he had relied upon the people, 
and his confidence in them was not mis- 
placed. Now it appears that their influ- 
ence, exerted in response.to his appeals, 
has driven to his support the politicians 
whose opposition promised, a few days 
azo, to defeat his entire program of re- 
forms. 

This program includes a radical im- 
provement of administration at the capi- 
tal, the purification of elections, and other 
changes suggested to the keen mind that 
brought to light the manifold iniquities 
of the financial management of the greai 
life insurance companies. That part of 
it which affects the public service cor- 
porations strikes at the same evils against 
which the President has contended and 
still contends. At Elmira, on the 3d, 
Governor Hughes, answering a speaker 
who opposed official regulation. and who 
asserted that it was causing popular un- 
rest and revolt, said: 


“Will any one suggest to an intelligent audi- 
ence that American citizens are in revolt 
against their own prosperity? What they re- 
volt against is dishonest finance. What they 
are in rebellion against is favoritism which 
gives a chance to one man to move his goods 
and not to another; which gives one man one 
set of terms and another set to his rival; 
which makes one man rich by giving him ac- 
cess to markets, and drives another into bank- 
ruptcy or into combination with his more suc- 
cessful competitors. It is a revolt against all 
the influences which have grown out of an un- 
licensed freedom and of a failure to recognize 
that these great privileges, so necessary for 
public welfare, have been created by the pub- 
lic for the public benefit, and not primarily for 
private advantage.” 

A few days later, speaking in New 
York City, he said: 

“It is not necessary that I should talk to 
citizens of New York on the need of the regu- 
lation of public service corporations. You 
have witnessed in this community the most 
flagrant disregard of public duty on the part of 
those who enjoy public privileges. You have 
witnessed stock jobbery and financial opera- 
tions which no one has the audacity to defend. 
You have seen economies enforced at the pub- 
lic expense in order that fixed charges and 
guarantees improperly created could be met. 
You have seen the public convenience ignored 
and the people herded together, not simply 
when the pressure of traffic during certain 
hours exceeded all available means of trans- 
portation, but at other times when there was 
no necessity for it except in improper finan- 
ciering. Now, I propose that we shall have a 
just and efficient regulation of public service, 
that the State shall exercise its power to see 
that the people get their due.” 
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Many other passages from his recent 


addresses might be cited to show his vig- 


orous and intelligent treatment of such 
questions. In a smaller field he is deal- 
ing with the same problems that the 
President has sought to solve, meeting 
the same opposition of powerful private 
interests and of legislators controlled by 
them. He is cool, patient and persistent. 
His conception of the duties and pro- 
prieties of a high executive office is 
ideal. From the beginning he has stead- 
fastly refused to use executive or politi- 
cal influence in the Legislature, to invite 
the support of the organization leaders 
of his party by any patronage favors 


whatever, to encourage the formation of 


any group of personal advocates, or even 
to accept offers of Federal patronage de- 
signed to assist him in overcoming self- 
ish or corrupt opposition. But he is no 
visionary or mere theorist. He simply 
aims to serve the people honestly, effect- 
ively and justly. And he is content to 
serve them within the limits of the field 
in which by their votes he has been 
placed. 

Secretary Taft and Governor Hughes 
are by no means the only Republican 
leaders who would serve the people faith- 
fully and effectively at the White House. 
We have spoken at so much length of 
the Governor because it seems to us that 
his exceptional qualifications, not yet 
widely known, deserve to be considered 
by his party thruout the country. 


a 
The Stability of Motion 


THOSE who have watched the itinerate 
toy vendor give his demonstrations will 
remember that one of his most fetching 
miracles is to pick up a little cubical 
pasteboard box and stand it on one cor- 
ner on the point of a pencil. With the cor- 
ner caught in a loop of thread, the mys- 
terious box stands out horizontally with- 
out support, ostentatiously indifferent to 
the force of gravitation. Then he sets 
it up on a wire slightly inclined, down 
which it travels in a dignified way like 
a rope walker, straightening up proudly 
whenever the demonstrator flips it with 
his finger. This behavior of the box 
seems quite uncanny until he opens it 
and shows that it contains a spinning 
gyroscope top; then we understand it, or 








think we do, which is equally satisfactory 
to the perturbed mind. 

The principle that a whirling wheel 
resists all forces tending to tip it out of 
its plane of revolution has had few prac- 
tical applications hitherto. The best 
known is the rifle bullet, which is sent 
out spinning from the gun in order that 
it may not be easily deviated from its 
course. The automatic torpedo is kept in 
its level by means of a gyroscope fly- 
wheel, which may also serve as the mo- 
tive power. 

It was probably his familiarity with 
this use of the gyroscope that led Louis 
Brennan, the inventor of the Brennan 
torpedo, to conceive the idea that the 
same means could be used to insure sta- 
bility to a single- 
rail car. Last 
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regard to level or curves, and rivers 
crossed on a single swaying hawser. The 
road wheels are placed in a row under 
the center of the car on pivoted trucks so 
as to turn short corners and go over un- 
even ground. Since there is no flange 
friction or jolting two or three times the 
speed can be obtained with the same 
power. .The gyroscope wheels will rur 
for several hours with their own momen- 
tum, so even if the power were cut off the 
car would not fall over. The inventor 
thinks that roomy passenger cars, fifteen 
feet or more in width, can be safely run 
at a speed of more than a hundred miles 
an hour. He also believes that the gyro- 
scope can be applied to flying -machines 
to overcome the instability which is now 








Wednesday, ac- 








cording to a re- 








port in the New 
York Sun, he 
gave a very in- 
teresting demon- 








stration of _ its 
practicality — be- 
fore the Royal 
Society of Lon- 
don. His model 
locomotive, one-eighth the contemplated 
size, ran around the room on one 
rail, and along a wire cable, maintaining 
its balance just as well when its track 
was steep and crooked as when it was 
level and straight. When tipped it right- 
ed automatically, and when the load was 
piled on one side of the car it tipped just 
enough to balance it directly over the 
rail. The balancing mechanism consisted 
of two flywheels rotated in opposite di- 
rections at a very high velocity by an 
electric motor. Since the wheels were 
mounted on almost frictionless bearings 
in a vacuum the power required to keep 
them running was very small. The 
weight of the apparatus was only about 
5 per cent. of the total weight of the 
vehicle. 

Mr. Brennan believes that the plan is 
entirely practical on a larger scale, and 
would be of especial value in wild and 
mounta'nous country, and in carrying 
supplies to the front in time of war. A 


single rail of the ordinary weight may be 
laid on short ties on the ground without 











Diagram Showing How the Rolling of a Boat is Stopped by a Gyroscope 
Applied at the Point B. 


their great difficulty. The weight of the 
flywheel would, of course, be a disad- 
vantage, but since its power in resisting 
tilt increases with the square of the speed. 
the weight need not be great if it is run: 
very rapidly. 

Another practical application of. the 
gyroscope recently demonstrated is for 
steadying ships. An apparatus for this 
purpose has been constructed by a Ger- 
man engineer, Dr. Otto Schlick, and has 
been tried by Sir William White on a 
torpedo boat, the “Seebar.” The boat 
was 116 feet long, 11.7 feet wide, 3.4 
feet draft, and of 56 tons displace- 
ment The gyroscopic apparatus con- 
tained a flywheel a meter in diameter. 
weighing 1,106 pounds, run by steam as 
if it were a turbine. 

Its effect on stopping the roll of the 
boat is graphically shown by the accom- 
panying diagram, which we copy from 
Nature of April 11th. On the left is the 
record of the boat’s oscillation under or- 
dinary conditions. At the point marked 
3 the gyroscope wheel was released and, 




















as will be observed, the rolling was 
promptly and almost completely stopped. 
When the boat was tipped in still water 
to an angle of 10 degrees and then re- 
leased, there were twenty single oscilla- 
tions before they were reduced to half a 
degree when the gyroscope was at rest. 
With the gyroscope in motion at the rate 
of 1,600 revolutions a minute, the rolling 
was reduced to the same extent after two 
oscillations. The perpendicular heaving 
of the boat was, of course, not affected. 
Whether this contrivance can be profit- 
ably used on a large ocean vessel remains 
to be seen. Sir Henry Bessemer’s at- 
tempt to use it on a Channel steamer 
thirty years ago was not a success. It is 
pointed out by Sir Hiram Maxim that a 
strong wind blowing at right angles to 
the track would gradually tip over Mr. 
Brennan’s train, and he does not believe 
that the gyroscope will -be of any value 
for steadying ships or cars. 


J 
Public Courage 


WE shave grown accustomed to such 
phrases as “public opinion,” ‘‘public senti- 
ment” and “the public conscience.” 
They stand for realities, despite the fact 
that there is no great being composed of 
human individuals which has a conscious- 
ness above or apart from the persona! 
consciousness of ordinary men and 
women. To the extent that ordinary 
men and women have similar feelings at 
the same given time, or at the same given 
. time Have agreeing thoughts, there is so- 
cial or public sentiment, social or public 
opinion. In like manner, to the extent 
that men and women form agreeing pur- 
poses and concertedly strive to achieve 
them, there is a public will. 

Many signs encourage us to believe 
that very soon we shall have occasion 
to use yet another phrase which, like 
those named above, will be the name for 
a great social reality. There are indica- 
tions that here in the United States we 
are developing a public courage, and that 
it will prove to be a decisive factor in 
maintaining a democratic social order. 

The powerful interests that have been 
assailing the politically organized people 
of this American republic have not hesi- 
tated. to resort to intimidation. Their 
initial threat was the vague and general 
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prediction of disaster to “business” that 
must inevitably follow any attempt by 
legislative and executive action to regu- 
late corporate activity in the interest of 


common rights and fair play. No peo- 
ple, we were told, can afford to discour- 
age enterprise; and disaster overtakes 
the community that fails to remember 
how shy and retiring is that good and 
dainty fairy known as “capital seeking 
investment.” Notwithstanding these 
threats the people had the temerity to 
enact much State and Federal legislation 
restrictive of combinations and _ prohibi- 
tive of certain modes of trust organiza- 
tion. 

Encouraged, doubtless, by the happy 
circumstance that, notwithstanding this 
bold conduct, business continued to oc- 
cupy the attention of the captains of in- 
dustry, and “capital seeking investment” 
continued to lend its gracious aid to 
promising undertakings, the public ven- 
tured to call the great insurance corpora- 
tions to account. It dared to expose the 
rascalities whereby a most beneficent 
form of financial enterprise had been 
made to serve less the well-being of mil- 
lions of common men and _ women, 
anxious to provide for their future, than 
of the promoters, eager to control the uses 
of vast surplus funds. This proceeding 
struck almost at the foundations of the 
financial structure. Not a few experi- 
enced wise heads in the business world 
in all sincerity expected that the edifice 
would fall in ruins about the moral 
Samsons who thus intruded beyond its 
portals. Yet the temple stood, and the 
buyers and sellers of credit continued 
their vocation. 

By this time public courage had un- 
doubtedly come into being, and, what is 
more, the public was beginning ‘to be 
conscious of its courage: Summoning 
its strength, it now began to deal with 
the railway situation, and in so doing to 
awaken a degree of alarm which was un- 
mistakably general and profound. The 
various States entered upon a drastic 
course of two-cent fare legislation after 
the Federal Congress, enacting the rate 
bill, had given the Interstate Commerce 
Commission far-reaching powers of regu- 
lation. Intimidation this time expressed 
itself in specific threats. The railways 
would countermand orders for exten- 
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sions, improvements and adequate equip- 
ment. They would take off their fast 
trains. They would let roadbed and 
rolling stock run down. The situation 
was made to look really dire. 

It put the public courage to a serious 
test, and no one looking at the situation 
today can doubt that the test has been 
met. The public has held its ground, 
grasping interests have been defeated at 
every point. It has been made perfectly 
clear to every intelligent mind that the 
public not only can remain in control, 
but that it has the courage to do so, and 
that beyond a doubt it will do do. 

Train schedules have not been mate- 
rially changed. Freight and passengers 
are “being moved” quite as usual. No 
great scheme of improvement has been 
abandoned. Railway managers have no 
intention whatever of resting content 
with present facilities and operation. Mr. 
Harriman is again busy with gigantic 
schemes for re-financing the Union Pa- 
cific properties. 

In short, public courage has come into 
existence in the American nation, and 
already it has justified itself and given us 
fresh assurance for the future. 


ed . 
Ethics and Religion 


In the combination of these two words 
we are just now putting Ethics first be- 
cause the organization of the American 
Ethical Union, composed of the so-called 
Ethical societies in the country, gives the 
present occasion for comment. Ethics 
also comes before religion historically, 
altho it includes less and. is less effective 
even for its own purpose. 

It is some thirty years ago that Dr. 
Felix Adler, because of his radical views, 
was rejected as successor to his father, 
who was rabbi of the principal liberal 
Jewish temple in this city. He was too 
advanced for the advanced Hebrews. He 
had given up the obligatory character of 
the Mosaic legislation, with all the su- 
pernaturalism on which it was based, So 
he went out from ecclesiastical Judaism, 
and took with him a small number of 
adherents of his own race. 

But the young Felix Adler, in giving 
up his ancestral religion, had not given 
up its ethical teachings, but had been 
ready to add to them anything he might 
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gain from Christianity or Buddhism. He 
held that it was not religion, but the 
Ethics, in religion or out of it, which is 
effective to save society, and he felt the 
obligation on himself to teach the eternal 
No and Yes of Ethics to those who had 
parted with their religious faith, When 
religion goes, with all its imperative, men 
must make all the more of the basal 
moral requirements, or they will settle 
into weakness and vice. Unitarians have 
learned this lesson, and the Ethical Cul- 
ture movement, which cannot easily be 
distinguished from radical Unitarianism, 
had the same task, to define and broaden 
individual and social duty, and add the 
obligations of Christian love to those of 
Hebrew righteousness. 

Dr. Adler’s work has been a noble one. 
He has attached to himself others not of 
Hebrew birth, and other societies have 
been organized in leading cities of this 
country, in Europe and even Japan, led 
frequently by those who had withdrawn, 
for theological reasons, from the Chris- 
tian ministry. A most admirable kinder- 
garten and other schools have been con- 
ducted, and the members have taken the 
greatest interest in questions of social! 
and political morality. Too high praisc 
cannot well be given to their unselfish 
faithfulness in these duties, or to the con 
secration of their acknowledged leader. 

Now the question comes to us, What 
is the use of religion if Ethical Culture 
will do all for the world that religion 
will? This, first, Ethical Culture lacks: 
it omits all duties to God. It must do it.. 
because it does not know any God; it is 
either agnostic or atheistic. But if we 
believe in God, we have ethical relation-~ 
to him and he tous. We have the same 
duties to him that a child has to a father. 
the duties of love and obedience to his 
laws. All that warmth of passion and 
devotion toward the loving Heavenly 
Father which religion teaches Ethical 
Culture loses. There remain, to be sure, 
love and devotion to Humanity, but re- 
ligion has all that also. Especially does 
Ethical Culture lose the passionate de- 
votion which Christianity fosters toward 
God as manifested in the cross of Christ. 

Still further, Ethical Culture loses the 
incitements toward right living which 
religion presents. We do not say that 
the altruism of Ethical Culture may not 
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be developed to all the hights of the love 
of the Christian religion, so far as duties 
to Humanity are concerned; but this 
altruism- is taught simply as duty, and 
there are attached to it none of the en- 
forcements which belong to the future 
life; for Ethical Culture knows nothing 
of a life of either joy or sorrow in a fu- 
ture world. For detached and resolute 
souls, it is possible to feel the com- 
pulsive power of right and the repulsive 
nature of wrong; but to the ordinary 
man stolen waters may taste sweet, and 
he needs to be drawn and driven by hope 
and fear into the right way. All human 
law knows this, and natural law teaches 
the same lesson, and divine law adds its 
tremendous sanctions. So it is that re- 
ligion has almost seemed the only basis 
of morals—which it is not, altho Paul in 
a moment of rhetorical fervor said: “If 
the dead are not raised, let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die.” He was 
stoic enough to know better. He did 
not mean it literally, for it is not true. 
Yet it is practically true to a vast num- 
ber of people; and prudence, foresight, 


is a large part of both virfue and*wis- 


dom. History and every man’s knowl- 
edge show that when religion fails the 
moral standard also drops, often out of 
sight; so religion is of the greatest im- 
portance to the community, altho there 
are those, and we rejoice there are such, 
who would do right, tho the heavens fall 
and tho Heaven falls also. 

So, if there are those who have lost 
their hold on God, and so have no place 
for religion, we rejoice that they can 
practise and teach Ethical Cultdre. It 
is almost a Church... It is a full Church, 
so far as Humanity is concerned. It is 
the ally and not the enemy of the 
Church; and we add our tribute to the 
noble work which Dr. Felix Adler has 
done. It magnifies, it glorifies con- 
science, and so is a saving salt to society. 


a 
The Little Pedagogs 


WHEN we come to judge by the re- 
sults, which are the greater educators— 
the university doctors from whom a man 
takes his degree for a certain amount of 
memory work in books and laboratory 
experiments, or the little pedagog who 
begins to discipline him from the day he 
is born to him till the day of his death? 


- of information. 
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It is the baby who teaches him patience, 
as distinct from the pedantic persistence 
of the scholar; it was the baby who 
thrust new responsibilities upon him, 
forced him to work overtime and to lead 
a new life generally for his sake. It was 
the baby who led him back with toddling 
steps to strange intimacies with nature, 
made him see the rose with his joy and 
enabled him to recognize the butterfly 
as a companion. No mere biologist 
could have imparted this inspiring kind 
But that is the pecul- 
iarity of this young pedagog. He takes 
you in hand with a serene optimism after 
you have past the acquisition age of 
youth, and he teaches you more than any 
college faculty can possibly impart. And 
his is a course you cannot “flunk” once 
you have begotten him. After that he 
has got you. He offers no degrees, no 
medals; he is expensive, exacting, but 
you learn the things you must know, and 
you do the things you must do for his 
sake, because, bless you, the baby is a 
pragmatist. You do not get your lesson 
by rote from him, but by experience. He 
saves you from the dotage of covetous- 
ness, by needing all you have, and makes 
the whole Decalog not only “workable,” 
but obligatory. 

All this explains the existence of 
babies. They are the great disciplina- 
rians. And we learn more from them 
first and last than they ever do from us; 
for, at best, we can only give them sec- 
ond-hand information and wisdom that 
was only wisdom for us, but they re- 
veal the future to us. They are born 
with it—hidden in them like a secret, and 
they hint it to us with their first stam- 
mering words, only we are too dull to 
understand. They pierce our darkness 
with a thousand questions which we 
think are idle, but later on they work out 
answers that amaze and terrify us. For 
the first ten or twenty years we have the 
advantage only because we are too dull 
to learn as much from them as they do 
from us. But after that they escape and 
become that insufferable thing known to 
us as “the younger generation.” They 
are the blessed wild oats we sowed un- 
awares and they survive by outraging 
our convictions. They contradict us at 
every turn, show a contempt for our very 
“ancients.” They have no taste and no 
manners according to our standards, but 
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they get there in spite of the way we 
cling to their flying coat tails and hinder 
them. 

The trouble is that while we do not 
overestimate the importance of the edu- 
cation of our children, we do greatly un- 
derestimate the good and the importance 
of their discipline and influence upon us. 
And we are neglecting the educational 
advantages of being the parents of these 
brand - new creatures, whose very inno- 
cence is informing, whose vision of 
things is often more immediate than that 
of the philosophers and whose confi- 
dences make us kin to the angels in 
heaven. No man ever went astray un- 
der this wonderful tutelage ; and one rea- 
son why the mother-woman is so often 
superior to the father-man is because she 
learns so much more than he does from 
these little nursery pedagogs. Her 
babies keep her in the spirit. It is not 
so much the bearing of them that sancti- 
fies her, but it is her knowledge of them, 
the love-searching which enables her to 
interpret their every cry. They are her 
texts, her prophesies, her revelations 
from day to day. She forgets the wis- 
dom of this world. She becomes “a poor 
hand at figures,” neglects her own “ac- 
complishments” and becomes a ridicu- 
lous conversationalist in society with her 
quotations from the nursery; but she 
graduates under the tutelage of such as 
are of the kingdom of heaven, and she 
shows it. We feel over and above their 
narrowness and simplicity the infallibil- 
ity of such women, and they keep to the 
last those tender cradling hearts which 
change strong men to little children in 
their presence. This is the most service- 
able kind of education to have. But 
these women and a few others are about 
the only people who profit enough by 
their association with children. And the 
rest of us would not have gone as far 
wrong as we have gone if we had been 
more mindful of the things that only chil- 
dren teach. 

Js 


The British Ministry 


THE Liberal British Government is in 
no present danger of overthrow. It is 
passing thru a period of criticism and re- 
verses, but not of peril.. To be sure, the 
by-elections have shown losses of seats 
and popular favor, but that is natural 


and usual after so tremendous a success. 
The Governinent has past its first meas- 
ure, the Education bill, to have it rejected 
in the House of Lords; but that has not 
weakened its strength. Now come other 
questions of policy, each one of which 
will estrange some friends, so that there 
will be the appearance of popular loss; 
and yet the majority is too strong to be 
overcome, and we believe the people are 
still with the Government. 

The Irish bill is just now the object of 
attack. Of course, the Tories are all 
against it; but that does not count. It 
comes far short of Gladstone’s brave at- 
tempt to give Ireland a Parliament of 
her own; for this is devolution and not 
home rule. It is not all that Ireland has 
justly asked for, but it is all that is now 
possible ; and while the Irish leaders say 
they are dissatisfied they are sure to ac- 
cept it as a long step toward what they 
demand, and they will take it gratefully. 
The bill gives, out of the public funds, 
a handsome amount to the new Irish 
Council, which will have the executive 
administration of eight departments cf 
government, including education. So we 
believe that this Irish bill will be seen to 
be a great boon to Ireland, and that it 
will not really weaken the strength of 
the Liberal Government. 

The meeting of the Colonial Premiers 
has been an occasion for no little public 
criticism of the Liberal policy. Already 
the courage and the generosity of the 
Government toward the Transvaal had 
excited the fears of the Opposition. Why 
trust, they said, those with whom we 
were so lately at war, and who have 
elected General Botha as their Premier? 
But with the Premiers came to London 
General Botha, and he has been the pop- 
ular idol of their meeting, tho he talked 
only Dutch. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
had encouraged the Colonies to hope that 
Great Britain would reverse its free trade 
policy and give preferential tariffs to 
them. But altho they asked this, and 
then asked for preferential rates on the 
few articles, sugar and tobacco, on which 
Great Britain puts a tariff, it was impos- 
sible to yield this demand, and it was not 
expected. Some enemies are made, but 
Great Britain and the Premiers also will 
allow that in this case the Cabinet did 
only what it must. 

Now, a new evidence appears of the 
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foreign policy of the British Government, 
and one which will strengthen rather 
than weaken it. A treaty has been made 
with Japan, whereby Great Britain and 
Japan agree each to respect the present 
interests of the other in Asia. Then fol- 
lows, under the good will between Great 
Britain and France, a similar pact be- 
tween France and Japan, under which 
each of these two Powers agrees to re- 
spect the present Asiatic rights and 
claims of the other. It would not be 
strange if similar treaties were made be- 
tween Japan, on the one side, and Russia 
and the United States on the other. This 
seems to be the wise policy initiated and 
aided by the Liberal Government of 
Great Britain. Much has been said, in 
past years, of the weak foreign policy 
of the Liberal party, but this is an evi- 
dence of the broadest statesmanship, It 
assures peace in the Orient. It protects 
Japan’s interests in Formosa and Korea, 
while it eliminates the so-called Yellow 
Peril, so far as Japan is concerned. The 
Yellow, Peril becomes the Yellow Safe- 
guard to American possessions in the 
Philippines and Guam, to the British 
possessions in India and Burmah, and to 
the French possessions in Tonkin and 
Siam. Further, it assures peace; and it 
may be quite as effective to that end as 
is the coming Hague Conference. 

We see, then, only a flurry of opposi- 
tion in England to the Government. We 
believe it will hold its power, and that it 
will prove one of the greatest and wisest 
administrations that Great Britain has 


ever possessed. 
Js 


Sanitation of Small Towns 


WE hear much of the reduction in the 
death rate of large cities in recent years, 
but very little about the improvement of 
the health of small towns. It is well 
known that all the infectious diseases 
claim many less victims in city life than 
they did twenty-five years ago, and the 
reason for it is not far to seek. Cities 
established departments of health, gave 
to them ample powers, and then insisted 
on their being effective if their appro- 
priations were to be continued. The 
consequence has been that not only has 
much suffering been spared, but thou- 
sands—nay, even hundreds of thousands 
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—of people are now alive who, in the 
words of one prominent sanitarian, have 
no business being alive—they would have 
been dead if the death rate that prevailed 


twenty years ago still obtained. Had 
they died their death would have been 
considered as from the hand of God. We 
know that their living is the result of the 
taking of some very simple measures for 
the prevention of disease. 

What is needed at the present time is 
that the benefits of such sanitary progress 
shall be conferred upon the smaller towns 
and even the villages as well as the large 
cities. All the infectious diseases are 
proportionately more common in the 
country, especially in small, close-living 
communities, than they are in the city 
at the present time. Diphtheria works 
more ravages in towns of ten thousand 
inhabitants and less, in this country, in 
comparison to the population, than it does 
in our cities of over one hundred thou- 
sand. Typhoid fever is frankly conceded 
to be a rural rather than an urban dis- 
ease. Unfortunately, its occurrence in 
the country places leads to the contam- 
ination of city milk supplies, with the 
consequent serious distribution of the 
disease among city dwellers. Typhoid 
fever as a suburban disease affects the 
water supply and this proves another 
source of city typhoid. 

There is need then, not only for the 
organization of boards of health in the 
smaller towns, but for intelligent care on 
the part of the citizens that they shall 
accomplish their task of protecting town 
health. We have before us an excellent 
example of how much has been accom- 
plished by the board of health of one 
small town by the application of what 
may be called city methods in the en- 
forcement of sanitary measures. This 
town is Montclair, N. J. It has a popu- 
lation of only 17,000, yet it employs and 
has employed for more than ten years a 
sanitary engineer as Health Officer, who 
devotes all his time to the work of caring 
for the town’s health, and who has, be- 
sides, two assistants who also give all 
their time to this department. The result 
has been eminently satisfactory. The 


Health Officer was originally appointed 
as the result of a milk epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever, during which some eighty 
cases of the disease occurred. This 
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brought home very emphatically the 
necessity of protecting the milk supply, 
and that desideratum has been secured 
with so much success that no further 
such untoward incidents have occurred. 
The work of the department of health 
in this regard has received the support 
not only of the general public, but also of 
the milk dealers, and now the milk sup- 
ply is so thoroly under control that it 
would be practically impossible for an- 
other epidemic of typhoid fever to be 
traced to this cause. 

School inspection has been taken up 
very seriously, with the result that al- 
ways comes from this, a lessening of the 
epidemics of so-called children’s dis- 
eases. It is rather ludicrous to realize 
now that the reason why these affec- 
tions were called children’s diseases was 
that the young were expected so inevi- 
tably to acquire them that they were de- 
nominated “the usual diseases of child- 
hood.” In old case histories one finds 
the expression, “the patient had the 
usual diseases of childhood,” without 
further determination, because there 
seemed to be so little use in differentiat- 
ing. Now, it is well understood that 
not only is there no necessity for chil- 
dren having these diseases, much less 
any advisability of any exposure to 
them, but that their after life is likely 
to be much more healthful if they have 


escaped them. The only possibility of 


escape, however, lies in thoro control 
from a medical standpoint of -the 
schools, since it is from association here 
that children acquire them, to a great 
extent. It is the very early stages of 
the disease, long before it is recognized 
by ordinary persons, and when only the 
trained intelligent medical inspector can 
detect, or often only suspect, that infec- 
tion takes place. Montclair has suf- 
fered from many less cases of children’s 
disease since medical inspection came 
into vogue. 

As might well be expected in New 
Jersey this department of health has the 
mosquito problem on its hands. It has 
succeeded in solving it.so far as the 
larger bodies of water are concerned by 
the abundant use of mineral oil. The 
present report points out, however, that 
there are many small. receptacles con- 
taining water kept near houses which 
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prove to be fertile breeding grounds for 
the ordinary form of mosquito. Even. 
an old tin can containing at most half 
a pint of water provides sufficient op- 
portunity for the breeding of thousands 
of mosquitoes. Catch basins of any kind 
that hold water for some days are sure 
to add to the mosquito nuisance. While 
there was practically no breeding in any 
of the ponds, the town cannot expect to 
be free from this pest until precautions 
are taken with regard to such private 
nuisances. Only a department of health 
would be able to call attention effective- 
ly to this state of affairs. Ordinarily 
it would be presumed that since all the 
large bodies of water had been thoroly 
oiled and the mosquito plague still ex- 
isted, therefore the water theory of mos- 
quito birth was a mistake. Here is the 
evidence to the contrary, however, 
placed before the citizens with a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. 

There is only one disease with which 
the Montclair board of health finds itself 
in the position of not being able to re- 
port progress; that is tuberculosis. In 
spite of every effort the death rate from 
this disease during the last five years 
had increased rather than diminished. 
This is not an actual increase, but is 
probably only due to the better collection 
of statistics. It is recognized, however, 
that there is no diminution in the death 
rate of tuberculosis as from other infec- 
tious diseases. The reason is that the 
affection is not reported properly, and 
that when families in which there are 
tuberculous patients move from one 
house to another, no notice is given such 
as would enable the board of health 
properly to disinfect and so safeguard 
incoming tenants from the disease. 

In a word, sanitary problems are dis- 
cussed in this twelfth report of the 
board of health of Montclair quite as 
they are in large cities, and the expendi- 
ture necessitated by the service has 
been amply returned to the taxpayer. 
If every town jn the neighborhood of 
New York that expected to have sum- 
mer visitors could only make a showing 


‘like this, it would be easy to pick out 


summer quarters with a _ reasonable 
amount of confidence, that some infec- 
tious disease would not be contracted 
during the summer that might have been 
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avoided in city life. We commend the 
report to the serious consideration of 
the officials of the smaller towns and 
country places who have the health of 
their people at heart. It is a model that 
well deserves to be imitated. 


os 


The unwelcome announce- 
ment is made that on account 
of his health President 
Tucker positively resigns his office as 
head of Dartmouth College. That col- 
lege, in living memory, has had very 
strong men as presidents, such as Nathan 
Lord, Asa D. Smith, and Samuel C. 
Bartlett, all men of force and able ad- 
ministrators and teachers; but to no one 
of them have students and alumni been 
more attached than to William J. Tucker. 
He came to Dartmouth from Andover 
Seminary, at a time when, in a theolog- 
ical flurry, Andover had lost its hold on 
its public, and on its students and pro- 
fessors as well. Professor Tucker was 
one of its most beloved teachers, and his 
loss, followed by that of Professor Har- 
ris, who went to Amherst as president, 
and of Professor Moore, who went later 
to Harvard, very nearly caused the col- 
lapse of the old institution. But what 
was loss to Andover was immense gain 
to Dartmouth. The students have more 
than doubled in numbers during these 
fourteen years, and their enthusiasm for 
their president has been beyond all 
bounds, while new courses of instruction 
and new sources of money have given the 
college fresh strength. It will be very 
difficult to fill President Tucker’s place, 
and no more successful and no better 
loved successor can be found. But men 
pass, but institutions move on, and Dart- 
mouth’s best days may still be before it. 
a 

It was a startling 
address which the 
Catholic Bishop 
Horstman, of Cleveland, made last week 
to the Builders’ Exchange, an association 
of employers, on “Labor.” We quote 
characteristic passages : 

“Society is becoming divided into two hos- 
tile classes, the rich and the poor. We in 
Cleveland can look back to a time when the 


city. was under martial law and men were 
flying at each other’s throats. Forty 


President 
Tucker 


Bishop Horstman’s 
Warning 


years ago Mr. Rockefeller was happy to get $5 
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a week as a clerk in a Euclid avenue store. 
Now his income is estimated: at $40,000,000 a 
year. I believe in a reward for initiative, for 
industrial courage and genius, in a right profit. 
But when the employer takes four-fifths of the 
profits while the men who create the wealth 
work for life in a hovel and raise a family of 
six or eight or ten or twelve children, as they 
do, God bless them; when they do this on 
from $6 to $9 a week, I say it is a wrong that 
cries to heaven-for vengeance. . . We 
may see the day when the tension will snap 
and the workingmen, long beaten down from 
what they consider their rights, may rise in 
their might, as we have seen men do when 
they forgot their religion in the French Revo- 
lution and the French Commune. 

“Talk of the militia and martial law! How 
the workingmen of Cleveland could barricade 
Euclid and Superior avenues and laugh at the 
boy militiamen who attempted to quell them! 
Do not misunderstand me when I say that 
there is but one man in Cleveland who could 
restore order at such a time, and that is 
myself. 

“T would put on my episcopal robes and 
walk from the Cathedral, bearing the cross of 
the Lord before me and demanding peace. In 
the fury and bitterness of the conflict I would 
be shot dead. But there would be Catholics 
behind those barricades, and when they saw 
their bishop fall, there would be a reaction, 
and religion would take the place of madness. 
Over my dead body would peace be restored.” 


Possibly the good bishop underestimates 
the popular force that would be behind 
the “boy militia,” and also, perhaps, the 
reaction after his martyrdom. It did not 
come so soon in the French Revolution. 
And we have a notion that there are 
other men in Cleveland whose appear- 
ance before the mob would be equally 
effective. What we least like in his ad- 
dress is his suggestion that the working 
men of Cleveland might be justified in 
raising barricades, and might do it safely. 
It approaches incitement to violence. 
& 

The physicians are a per- 
ennial topic of interest 
and discussion. Men that 
ought to know, physicians themselves, 
have lately declared that the large ma- 
jority of doctors that come out of the 
raedical schools with handsome diplomas 
are very inadequately trained, and are in- 
competent to conduct an autopsy. Doubt- 
less ; and doubtless the majority of those 
that come out of other professional 
schools, lawyers and ministers, are only 
second or third rate men. That is be- 
cause the majority have not the brains 
to be at the top of their profession, or 
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lack that gadfly of ambition which makes 
experts. But this is to be remembered, 
that while the average is much inferior 
to the best, yet the poorest of them, the 
dunces and laggards of the profession, 
have yet picked up vastly more knowl- 
edge than the Galens of old time, and the 
Paracelsuses that followed. They can- 
not but have learned much, and will pick 
up more. And now Dr. Osler tells us 
that medical students need less lectures 
and more practical training, and patients 
fewer drugs and more hygiene and pa- 
tience, and doctors more courage in tell- 
ing the sick when they can do them no 
good. 
ed 


There is something 
more than appears on 
the surface in the an- 
nouncement in the European press that 
the French Government will publish the 
documentary history of the war of 1870 
with Germany and has appointed a com- 
mission for that purpose. It is not 
usual with European governments to 
publish such secret official documents 
until after fifty years, altho we began to 
publish our Official Records of the Re- 
bellion full twenty years ago. This 
publication appears to be a move in the 
war in France between the Republicans 
and the Clericals, for it is freely assert- 
ed that the documents will furnish proof 
that France was sacrificed, thru 
Eugenie, to the temporal power of the 
Pope. The French people have found 
many occasions to complain of the Vati- 
can during the steps before and since 
disestablishment; but if it should be 
proved that it is Clericalism that is re- 
sponsible for the loss of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, they will be inclined to forgive 
Gambetta for his famous saying, “Le 
Clericalisme, voila l ennemt.” 


Js 


Secret 
French History 


Time changes the rela- 
Fifty Years Ago tive value of news. An 

inconspicuous item 
which we find published in THe INDE- 
PENDENT, May 14th, 1857, is really far 
more important than events and ques- 
tions to which columns were devoted, for 
it marks the beginning. of the great 
Indian mutiny. The last sentence shows 
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how little the British appreciated the 
depth of native resentment : 

Some time ago the native troops at Barrack- 
pore exhibited considerable excitement if con- 
sequence of an idea which prevailed among 
them, that their cartridges were greased with 
beef suet instead of mutton fat, it being pollu- 
tion for a Hindoo to touch the former. After 
a time they were convinced they had been de- 
ceived in the matter, and quietly returned to 
their former habits of obedience and discipline. 


a 


We do not think that the escaped pris- 
oner, Charles W. Anderson, of Kansas 
City, has any great reason to be dissatis- 
fied at the decision of Secretary Bona- 
parte and the President that he must 
serve three months, from his arrest, in 
prison before getting his pardon. He 
was a youth when he was brought by 
bad company into the offense for which 
he was sent to prison, and since his 
escape years ago he had changed his 
name, lived an honest life, and married 
and created a home for his wife and 
child. It is true that he has made a man 
of himself, and that a chief purpose of 
punishment has been reached; but now, 
if he takes his medicine of two months 
moré in prison, he will then have peace 
of mind and no longer be haunted by the 
fear of detection. 


Mr. Stead cannot make the American 
public believe that there is anything more 
than wind behind the words of “a very 
prominent American statesman,” un- 
named, that if he had been Secretary of 
State at the time when Canada sent 
soldiers to the South African war, an 
ultimatum would have been given to 
Canada, as it would have been regarded 
as a flagrant violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. There was no danger, as no 
intelligent statesman thought of war on 
that account. 

Sf 


In The Voice, the ablest magazine 
representing the negro, which was moved 
from Atlanta to Chicago after the riot, 
Professor William Pickens, of Talladega 


College, declares that Alexander Dumas, © 
Poushkin, Robert Browning, Alexander 
Hamilton and Henry Timrod all had 
negro blood in their veins ; and he asserts 
that the genealogy of Hamilton will for 
the first time be published this year. 











Insurance Legislation in Texas 


LEGISLATION in Texas which sought 
to compel the various insurance com- 
panies doing business in the Lone Star 
State to invest 75 per cent. of their re- 
spective reserves on Texas business in 
Texas securities is not working out ac- 
cording to schedule. Twenty-five differ- 
ent companies have already given notice 
of withdrawal from Texas on June | 
because of this legislation, and the end 
is not yet. The companies propose to 
make collections from offices in other 
States. This move on the part of the in- 
surance companies will be met with an 
amendment to the gross receipts tax bill, 
which, in case of its passage, will reach 
the Texas premiums for taxation at 
least. 

The amendment provides that the com- 
panies shall make annual reports to the 
State of all moneys collected from policy- 
holders in Texas, wherever the collect- 
ing agency may be located, and a per- 
centage tax will be levied on the gross 
receipts from Texas. 

In 1905 the forty-three life insurance 
companies doing business in Texas wrote 
insurance to the amount of $63,668,642, 
and at the close of that year they had 
$256,144,573 of insurance in force. Their 
premium collections then amounted to 
$8,212,455. It is estimated that the ac- 
cumulated reserves now amount to $40,- 
000,000 in round numbers. Texas has a 
lesson to learn in connection with in- 
surance. & 


Haste as an Accident Hazard 


A RECENTLY published street railway 
report contains an interesting summary of 
the manner in which those of its patrons 
who suffer because of accidents receive 
their several hurts. During the year cov- 
ered by the report in question about 400 
people were variously injured. Of this 
number 138 were hurt while stepping off 
a moving car; 78 persons received in- 
juries because they tried to board a mov- 
ing car. The company’s injunction of 
“Wait until the car stops!” was thus 
openly and disastrously defied by a total 
of 216 persons, or over half of all those 
who suffered because of accidents during 
the twelve months. Contributory negli- 
gence got in some exceedingly fine work, 
even if it be assumed that the proportion 
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of women included in this total who got 
off the car backward is a negligible quan- 
tity. Undue haste, the besetting sin of all 
Americans, and the feverish inability to 
give due regard to proper repose and to 
“wait until the car stops,” is a precaution 
doubly needful since the advent of the 
trolley, with its higher speed and the dif- 
ficulty of estimating the momentum of a 
moving car. Haste is fast becoming an 
accident hazard with which it is needful 
to reckon. It leads a mob of both sexes 
to storm the local trams, L trains, sub- 
ways and bridge cars morning and even- 
ing. It inspires a trainload of people to 
rise from their seats and stand in the 
aisles for several minutes before the 
depot is reached, and to this haste is fre- 
quently due the spoiling of the last act of 
a good play, because hats and wraps are 
donned and the hasty ones are moving 
toward the exits some time before the 
final fall of the curtain. We might all do 
well to recall the old story of the man 
who died in some haste and was very 
sorry afterward. It is easy also to get 
hurt quickly and to recover therefrom 
only too slowly. It is a good idea to 
make haste slowly. 


THE new president of the Security 
Life Insurance Company of America, 
whose home office is in Chicago, is W. VU. 
Johnson, well known as the counsel to 
the Erie Railroad. The capital of the 
Security Life is $500,000, its surplus to 
policy-holders $1,185,000, and its assets 
$1,500,000. 

& 

AN interesting point recently arose in 
Nashville, Tenn., regarding the way a 
brick wall should be divided when it is 
mutual property. Mrs. Louisa Nelson 
owned a building which she insured 
against fire. The adjoining building 
burned and Mrs. Nelson claimed insur- 
ance on her partnership wall. It was 
contended by the insuring company that 
the damage to the wall, which was 12 
inches thick, did not extend beyond 6 
inches, and that Mrs. Nelson’s interest, 
therefore, remained intact. Mrs. Nel- 
son’s attorneys claimed on her behalf that 
her interest in the wall was one-half and 
that her insurance should in consequence 
cover one-half the damage. The point 
is a nice one, 
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Wheat and Securities 


DISAGREEABLE surprise was caused by 
the Government’s crop report issued on 
the 1oth, altho it had been known in a 
general way for some time that the 
wheat sown last fall was not coming out 
of the cold season in good condition. 
Last year’s crop of winter wheat was 
492,888,000 bushels; this year, on 
April 1st, before the damage done had 
been measured, there were indications of 
a crop fully as large as that; but on 
May Ist the Government (reporting re- 
sults on the roth) could see promise of 
not more than 405,000,000 bushels. The 
reduction is due mainly to the hard 
weather, altho in some parts of the coun- 
try the green bug (whose ravages have 
been of little account since 1890) has re- 
cently caused considerable loss. Winter 
wheat area has been cut down since the 
April report by 3,533,000 acres. That is 
to say, so many acres, planted last fall, 
have been winter killed or otherwise 
ruined, and have been abandoned so far 
as wheat is concerned. There was a 
greater loss of acreage in 1902 (4,868,- 
000) and in 1904 (4,432,000), but the 
average for the last two years was only 
1,550,000. With this loss of 11.2 per 
cent. in acreage (equivalent to about 88,- 
000,000 bushels), there has been a de- 
cline of condition to 82.9, which may be 
compared with 91 a year ago, and an 
average of 85.5 for the last ten years. 
The, abandoned area is 70 per cent. in 
Texas and 35 per cent. in Oklahoma. 

Spring wheat will also be affected to 
some extent by the unseasonable weather, 
which has delayed seeding in the North- 
west and in Canada. Owing to the re- 
ports, the price of wheat for July deliv- 
ery advanced at Chicago to 91% on Sat- 
urday, making an increase of 17 cents 
within a short time. The market for se- 
curities was affected unfavorably by the 
Government’s figures, but a greater de- 
pressing influence had been exerted on 
the oth by the announcement of forth- 
coming new issues by the Harriman rail- 
roads. These are $75,000,000 of con- 
vertible bonds by the Union Pacific and 
$36,000,000 of preferred stock by the 
Southern Pacific, with an expected addi- 
tion of $100,000,000 Union Pacific com- 
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mon at a later date. Owing to the re- 
cent increase of dividend rates and the 
expenditure of $131,000,000 for the. pur- 
chase of stocks of other roads, the an- 
nouncement made an unfavorable im- 


pression. 
ad 


New England Roads 


Much has recently been printed about 
an approaching absorption of the Boston 
& Maine road by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. By acquiring the 
Boston & Maine, the New Haven com- 
pany would obtain control of substantial- 
ly all the railroad mileage of New Eng- 
land, except the Boston & Albany, which 
is leased to the New York Central. It 
was reported that the Central might take 
the Ontario & Western from the New 
Haven,company, and give in exchange 
concessions affecting the Boston & 
Albany. On Saturday last, however, 
after the regular meeting of the New 
Haven directors, President Mellen said: 
“No consideration was had of any 
arrangement with the Boston & Maine, 
either by purchase, .lease-or otherwise, 
nor is there any proposition of such a 
character to be considered.” 

s&s 

....The pig iron output in April was 
2,216,558 tons, a quantity exceeded only 
in March of this year and in December 
last. At the beginning of the present 
month the capacity of furnaces in blast 
was larger than ever before. 


....The Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, of: which Charles G. Dawes, ex- 
Comptroller of the Currency, is presi- 
dent, and whose capital stock is $2,000,- 
ooo, with surplus and undivided profits 
amounting to $966,161, now has total 
resources of $15,476,000. 


....After a thoro examination the 
New York Clearing House has admitted 
to membership the Fourteenth Street 
Bank, of which R. Ross Appleton is 
president. During the past five years the 
Fourteenth Street Bank has shown a re- 
markable growth. In 1go1 its capital 
was $100,000; in 1905 it was $500,000, 
and it is now $1,000,000. The deposits 
are now $8,225,000, and the surplus ex- 
ceeds $400,000, 
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OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
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PICTURESQUE 


‘COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE 


CROSS RIVER, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N Y. 


Kight hundred and thirty-one acres of beautiful rolling valley, intersected by Cross River. Five sets farm 
buildings, with several high elevations desirable for residences. Woods contain wild grouse and other game. This 
is the Quest available property in this county for a fishing and hunting preserve, or gentleman’s large country 
estate. 

Five miles from Ridgefield, Conn., on N. Y., N. 8. & H. R. 

Four miles from Katonah, N. Y., on Harlem Div, N. Y. ©. BR. 

Kight miles from Mt. Kisco, N. Y., on Harlem Div. N. Y. C. . *R. 

Five miles from Bedford, N. Y., on Harlem Div. N. Y. C. R. 

One half mile from Eastern State Road, which passes White Phtes Mount Kisco and Bedford. In its 
neighborhood are estates of Col. William Jay; Clarence Whitman, Esq.; James C. Fargo, Esq.; Robert Hoe, [sq.; 
Hon. Seth Low; William H. Anderson, Esq.; Professor Mead, and others. 

Particulars regarding Briarcliff Manor properties on anes, 

VID B. PLUMER, General Manager. 


HENRY H. LAW, Realty Department. 
Main Office ‘Phone, 5—Briar. BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y 
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Address Delivered by Theodore H. 
Price Before the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 15, 1907. 


The following address, delivered by the 
well-known cotton expert, Theodore H. 
Price, cannot fail to interest: 

New York, May 6, 1907. 

I thank you for this opportunity of appear- 
ing before you. 

I appreciate it all the more because at the pres- 
ent time on the New York Cotton Exchange, I 
am anathema and maranatha, and many of my 
former friends are my severest critics, because of 
the action I have latterly taken with regard to 
the New York Cotton Exchange. In any dis- 
cussion of the subject upon which I am to speak, 
I will, notwithstanding the criticism I seem to 
have aroused, endeavor to approach the issue in 
a judicial frame of mind. 

I may briefly refer to the action I have taken 
with regard to the New York Cotton Exchange. 
I asked for and secured an injunction, which de- 
manded in specific terms that they should obey 
their own rules, by-laws, the laws of the State ot 
New York and of the United States. The counsel 
of the Exchange, in commenting upon the subject. 
is reported by the New York Sun to have said: 


“Although Mr. Price’s injunction will do little except 
enjoin the Classification Committee from doing things that 
are already technical violations of the by-laws of the Ex- 
change, the terms are so general that the committec 
could not continue its work, and without the classifying 
of the cotton, trading cannot go on.” 


I am unable to differentiate between a technical 
violation and a real violation of any rule. The 
law itself does not recognize such a thing as tech- 
nical murder or technical theft, and I submit that 
if it be necessary that the by-laws of the New 
York Cotton Exchange be violated to enable it to 
continue its present methods, then is it not time 
that those who are invited to trade upon the New 
York Cotton Exchange be put upon notice of such 
condition, and am I to blame if, having bought 
cotton under the rules of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, I insist upon the enforcement of those 
rules, to protect my rights thereunder in the con- 
summation of my contracts? 

So much for the controversy at issue between 
the New York Cotton Exchange and myself. By 
agreement between counsel, the issue has been 
submitted to a referee who is an officer of the 
court and before whom the case is now being 
tried. I assume that the more .reasonable mem- 
bers of the New York Cotton Exchange are con- 





vinced that the rules have been violated, and that 
they will be glad to have such violations correct- 
ed, and measures taken which will prevent fur- 
ther transgressions of this character. It is rather 
to the theory upon which the by-laws of the New 
York Cotton Exchange are erected, and the meth- 
ods provided for under those by-laws, that I shall 
address this discussion. be 

The Exchange has, during the past year or-two, 
been subject to much criticism. This criticism has 
resulted in the enactment of statutes in many 
Southern States which, practically, put. transac- 
tions on the New York Cotton Exchange under 
the ban of illegality. Under such conditions there 
have appeared for the Exchange two apologists. 
Mr. S. T. Hubbard, a former president of the 
Exchange, and a brother of the present president, 
delivered recently in Boston an address in de- 
fense of the Exchange, which, for the sake of illu- 
minating this discussion, I have had printed with 
my own address. A letter from Mr. Arthur R. 
Marsh, one of the Board of Managers of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, in defense of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution of April 26th, and this I 
have also reprinted. 

Mr. Marsh is an able thinker, a logician, and a 
man of academic mind. The burden of his defensz 
is that since the cotton market of New York is 
geographically handicapped, by disadvantage in 
freight rates, it can aftract no cotton except the 
undesirable residuum of the crop, and that the 
contract must, therefore, be made such as will per- 
mit of the delivery of this undesirable residuum. 

The gist of Mr. Hubbard’s argument is: “If 
you buy at a discount, you can sell at a discount,” 
and that the great advantage of the fixed differ- 
ences between grades, such as prevail in New 
York, is that “if you receive cotton at one valua- 
tion, you wish that valuation to remain permanent 
until you redeliver it or sell it.’ Another state- 
ment made by Mr. Hubbard is as follows: “The 
cotton merchants of New York have maintained 
and increased their dominant position in the 
world’s markets by offering to the cotton trade 
the same standard of classification since 1886, 
from which the other markets have departed.” 

This latter statement of Mr. Hubbard’s, in pass- 
ing, I most emphatically challenge, and am jin a 
position to prove that the standard of classifica- 
tion, which now exists in the New York market, 
is not the same as that of 1886, but one, consider- 
ably debased as compared with that of 1886. It is 
one of my chief contentions that this standard 
should have been maintained, and that it has no: 
been so maintained. This, however, is a detail. 
Let us consider, first, the question of the so-called 
“fixed differences.” 

These differences are fixed in November for a 
period of ten months, and in the succeeding Sep- 
tember for a period of two months. Just why thic 
year was thus subdivided, I have never been able 
to understand. The ¢tharacter of the crop cannot 
be known in September, and it is but little better 
known in November. The past year’s experience 
has shown that the grade differences established 
by the law of supply and demand, in November. 
were very much wider than those established by 
the law of supply and demand in February, and 
this is one reason why the New York contract has 
depreciated relatively, as compared with the value 
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of real cotton. But let us consider the basic prin- 
ciple, underlying the right of the Exchange to fix 
differences for a period of ten months. The ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement are not ap- 
parent to me. Is it legal? Has the Exchange 
any more right to say that Good Ordinary cotton 
shall be worth within 125 points off Middling cot- 
ton for a period of ten months, than it has to say 
that Middling cotton itself shall be worth 12 cents 
a pound for a period of ten months? Good Ordi- 
nary cotton and Middling cotton are, as has been 
proved by this year’s experience, things differing 
widely from each other, both in value and avail- 
ability. In my opinion, the action of the Cotton 
Exchange in attempting legally to compel delivery 
of Good Ordinary cotton on the basis* of Middling 
contract, at a fixed difference, for a period of ten 
months, is about as illogical as it would be for the 
Chicago Board of Trade to say that, for a period 
of ‘ten months, a contract for 5,000 bushels of 
wheat may be liquidated by the delivery of 5,000 
bushels of corn at a price 50 cents a bushel less 
than that at which the contract for the wheat was 
entered into. There is no more reason why those 
who trade in New York contracts should be pro- 
tected against the legitimate fluctuation in the 
value of the different grades than that they should 
be protected in the value of the basic grade itself. 
i. e., Middling. Not only is the practice without 
reasonableness, but it has worked, is working, and 
will continue to work, the greatest possible harm 
to. the New York Cotton Exchange, if it be not 
speedily abandoned. The spinner sells his goods 
for delivery during January 1908. He desires to 
protect himself against any radical fluctuations in 
the market for the raw material. The past year’s 
experience has shown that the New York contract 
affords no protection. It has declined largely as a 
result of these fixed differences, while the price of 
cotton, which the spinner required, has advanced. 
If the differences between the grades, month by 
month, or week by week, had been co-ordinated to 
the actual value of the respective grades, the New 
York contract would have continued to maintain, 
as have the Liverpool and New Orleans contracts, 
some just relation to the price of all grades of 
cotton. 


A planter desires in July to sell against his 
prospective crop of January contracts in New 
York, and if in November, thru a mistake, either 
in judgment or intention, on the part of the re- 
vision committee, the differences on the high- 
grade cotton were made unduly narrow, and the 
farmer produced these high-grade cottons, the re- 
sult would be that the New York contract, which 
the farmer had sold, would relatively advance, as 
compared with the value of spot cotton in the 
South, and the farmer would be forced to sell his 
cotton in the Southern market at a price per- 
chance considerably less than the just equivalent 
of the basis, which he assumed he had obtained 
when making the original transaction. 

The truth is, gentlemen, that the attempt to fix 
the differences between the grades, whether it be 
for a period of ten months or six months, is an 
effort to set aside the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, and as such must work in- 
justice and result to the ultimate injury of all 
concerned. If a mistake be made in fixing these 
differences, it is irrevocable. If conditions change 


so that it is apparent that the differences are 








wrong, it is impracticabie to correct them, and the 
result is that the New York contract has largely 
ceased to be availed of by the trade itself for any 
legitimate purposes of protection, and has been 
relegated by statutory enactment in many of the 


- Southern States to the category of those things 


which may be described as gambling, rather than 
business, even tho business involves, as it must 
always, more or less speculation. 


We come now to consider Mr. Marsh’s conten- 
tion that the New York Cotton Exchange is the 
clearing house of the world. That it is at a geo- 
graphical disadvantage of $1.50 a bale in freight, 
and that therefore, in order to maintain some re- 
serve stock of cotton in New York, with which 
to clear the balances which arise in this great 
clearing house, we must so let down the bars as 
to attract the undesirable cotton, because we can- 
not get good cotton. I have great respect.for Mr. 
Marsh’s opinion, but it seems to me that he takes 
an untenable position. London is the clearing 
house of the world. It is there that the world’s 
debts are settled by the payment of net balances. 
What would be said if in the world’s financial 
clearing house a debased standard of currency 
were suddenly to be adopted, and silver, instead 
of gold, made the medium by which the exchanges 
were settled? Does London, when it finds its 
stock of gold insufficient for the needs of its 
clearing house, proceed to say that, since we can- 
not get gold, we will do the next best thing and 
make the people, who have relied upon us for 
clearances, settle their balances pro and con in a 
deteriorated currency? No; it raises its bank rate 
and its discount rate, and despite whatever pres- 
sure may be exerted, it attracts enough British 
sovereigns or gold bars to settle the various dif- 
ferences between the nations of the world, who 
are members of that great clearing house. 

Has the New York Cotton Exchange pursued a 
similar course? No. Shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the New York Cotton Exchange, it became 
apparent that the public, being optimistic and 
hopeful, as a rule, generally were buyers of cotton 
rather than sellers. The astute gentlemen, who 
are largely responsible for the existing rules and 
by-laws of the New York Cotton Exchange, rec- 
ognizing this fact, as a rule, are sellers rather than 
buyers. They sell what they do not have in the hope 
that delivery of it may not be demanded, and to 
make sure that it will not be demanded, the proc- 
ess of rendering the stuff that was to be deliv- 
ered less and less desirable, year by year, has con- 
tinued until today there are in New York some 
20,000 or 30,000 bales of cotton, which I think 
have been there from three to four years, and 
some of it longer, and which no one can be in- 
duced to buy except for the purpose of redeliver- 
ing it as a means of depressing the market. Such 
conditions, gentlemen, should not be permitted to 
exist. If New York aspires to be the clearing 
house of the world, it must maintain the standard 
by which such clearances are to be made, so that 
it will be beyond reproach. Cotton has three es- 
sential characteristics which govern its value. 
They are the grade, the color and the staple. 
There is no limitation in New York upon the de- 
livery of cotton, with a staple so short that it is 
almost unspinnable, In fact, in my opinion, there 
is in the New York stock at present a consider- 
able quantity of cotton that approaches danger- 
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ously near, so far as its staple is concerned, to 
what are ordinarily described as “linters.” This 
is cotten which has remained in New York for an 
indefinite period. The standards of the New York 
Cotton Exchange should take account of these 
three essential characteristics. 
simplified so that it is not possible for any one 
receiving 100 bales of cotton to have to take, as he 
may today, 30 different grades in lots of one bale 
each. In my opinion, the certificate system, so 
called, has done more to make possible the recent 
decadent condition of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change than almost any other measure that has 
been adopted by it. Liverpool, which is the largest 
cotton market in the world, has refused to adopt 
it. New Orleans, which is the next largest cotton 
market, has refused to adopt it. There, cotton, 
where tendered upon contracts, is physically de- 
livered by the seller to the buyer, and immediate 
arbitration is held to determine its grade or value. 
If this arbitration be in error, an appeal to an en- 
tirely different set of men is practicable. 
York, the same committee that classes the cotton 
assumes to rectify its own mistakes, and it is not 


human nature that a body of men working con- | 


stantly together, and solidified by that community 
of interest which arises from the fact that their 
salaries are all drawn from the same employer, 
should ever convict themselves or each other of 
any serious error of judgment. 

Do not understand me as an opponent to the 
commercial theory which found expression in the 
establishment of the New York Cotton Exchange; 
and which will still justify its existence if that 
theory be worked out by proper, reasonable and 
commercial rules, I believe that the New York 
Cotton Exchange can be made a valuable auxiliary 
to the entire cotton trade of the world, and that it 
can be made to provide the necessary insurance 
which dealers in the article require against the 
hazards of their business, through the distribution 
of this hazard amongst the many who are willing 
.to speculate in cotton. But, in my opinion, this 
legitimate function cannot be performed unless 
there is a speedy change in present rules and prac- 
tices on the New York Cotton Exchange. Its 
standard of classifications must be made perma- 
nent. That standard must be rigorously and fairly 
enforced in the classification of cotton. The rules 
must be so changed that a man receiving cotton 
has some reasonable opportunity to legitimately 
merchandise it, and not hold it simply as a “big 
stick” over the head of the misguided speculative 
buyer of contracts. It must be made practicable 
to change the difference between the grades as the 
law of supply and demand dictates, and it must be 
made practicable to correct errors of classification 
by an appeal to an authority other than that which 
made the original mistake. 

So far as the geographical handicap in freight, 
of which Mr. Marsh complains, is concerned, I 


do not think that amounts to much. London is’ 


the greatest seaport in the world, and there is no 
place that, as a seaport, suffers from greater geo- 
graphical disadvantages. It would seem that long 
ago the tortuous Thames and the heavy port 
charges would have deprived it of its pre-emi- 
nence as a seaport, but the commerce of the world 
continues to center there because a merchant go- 
ing to London can be sure of ‘buying almost any- 
thing that he requires out of the stock there on 





They should be. 


In New | 





hand. Logically, the cotton mills of South Caro- 
lina should spin the cotton at their doors. As a 
matter of fact, they are today buying much of the 
cotton that they require in Alabama, Texas and 
Arkansas, because there they get the quality which 
they find is essential to their business. 

Roainen gentlemen, I indulge in day dreams, 
and today I have a vision of the United States 
twenty years hence, when we shall be producing 
a cotton crop of 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bales, and 
American spinners alone will be consuming from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales. It will be necessary 
that, in order to secure the selection that they 
require, there shall be carried in some great mar- 
ket all qualities of cotton ready for prompt ship- 
ment, north or south, east or west. There will be 
great cotton warehouses in New York where the 
segregation of the various grades of cotton in 
sizeable lots will be made, and sample rooms 
where the samples of that cotton can be promptly 
shown. It is entirely within the range of possi- 
bilities, under such conditions, that a stock of 
cotton of at least a million bales should be carried 
in New York, and that spinners, with such a wide 
selection to choose from, should daily go there to 
buy it. If the New York Cotton Exchange con- 
tract be put upon a basis that enables it to main- 
tain a just relation to the real value of all grades 
of cotton, there is no reason why this business 
should not center in New York, and the Ex- 
change become a community of cotton merchants 
engaged in the handling of the article itself, and 
making their profits as legitimate intermediaries 
instead of at present a community of men, whose 
activities are confined to the consideration of ab- 
stractions, and to transactions in mythical obliga- 
tions, which in their essence contemplate no com- 
mercial consummation. 

To this end, gentlemen, I am working, and shall 
continue to work. It is not generally appreciated, 
but as a matter of fact, I have during the past six 
years received, and paid for, some 400,000 bales of 
cotton on the New York Cotton Exchange. | 
doubt if any other member or firm in the Ex- 
change has received and paid for as much. 1 
have in most cases’ received this cotton in the hope 
of being able to resell it to spinners. 

And it is because I have found the difficulty in 
such resales a constantly increasing one, until 
today the obstacles in the way of such business 
have become almost insuperable that I have been 
compelled to take the stand I have in favor of a 
reformation of existing methods. 

The lot of the reformer is not as a rule a pleas- 
ant one, and where, as in my case, a factor of 
self-interest exists, his motives are often open to 
misconstruction, but, after all, enlightened self- 
interest is the most potent factor in individual and 
national progress, and the automatic operation of 
this factor is one to be trusted in the solution of 
all economic problems. 

I desire to continue to live in New York, and I 
desire there to continue to engage in the cotton 
business. Unless, gentlemen, business in cotton— 
real cotton—be made practicable by some change 
in methods, the cotton business in New York will 
cease to exist, and the Cotton Exchange itself will 
become decadent. It is to avert such a deplorable 
development that I have taken my present position 
and speak as I do. 


THeEoporE H. PRIce. 
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REAL ESTATE 





MARYLAND, VIRGINIA FARMS. - 


Magnificent Colonial Estates, finest in the Sou 
logue. SOULES ©O., Washington, D. ©. 


INFORMATIO 
REAL ESTATE,! INSURANCE, CITY O OR R FARM LOANS 


Any place in Ohio 
Address E. D. MORGAN, Columbus, Ohio 


SALMON AND TROUT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 
Four hundred acres land, half-mile river frontage. 
good fishing, convenient to railway line and large town. Ad- 
dress A. D. MacKENDRICK, Campbellton, N. B. 


ANY WHITE ELEPHANTS? Hotels, Farms, Factories. 
Stores, Plantations, Mines, Country Seats, ANYTHING 
ANYWHERE that you don’t want is a White Elephant 
I cen handle your EKlepbant. Give price and particulars 
NO SALE, NO PAY. Gordon, Transit Bldg., New York. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER 

One of the editors of ‘“The Independent’’ desires to let 
for June, July, August and September to the proper per- 
sons, his com tetely furnished eleven-room apartment at 
176 W. 87th ew York City. Two blocks from Cen- 
tral Park, three blocks from Le ay 4 Drive, one minute 
— . ay, station All modern i.e $350. 
Z. Be “The x Wy 180 Fulton &t., 

New “Ye York ‘City. 


IN THE BERKSHIRES 


AT WILLIAMSTOWN, For Rent 


A furnished house with modern improvements; private 
tennis court and garden; 10 rooms, 2 bathrooms and laundry. 
Write Box 514 illiamstown, Massachusetts, or apply to 
J. D.. WILLIAMS, 31 Nassau Street, New York. Tel. N 


1061-Cort 
SUBURBAN 
Thirty minutes from City Hall, New York. Attractive 


houses, all improvements. For rent and for sale. Write me. 


IRVING DORLAND, Arlington, N. J. 
WATER POWER 4_ ‘re opportunity for 


manufacturers to secure 
cheap power. nia 600 M.-P. plant for sale. 
J ATER POWER, Frenchtown, N. J. 
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Chairs. 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
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CHANGE IN FOOD 
Works Wonders in Health 


It is worth knowing that a change in food 
can cure dyspepsia. “I deem it my duty to let 
you know how Grape-Nuts food has cured me of 
indigestion. 

“I had been troubled with it for years, until 
last year my doctor recommended Grape-Nuts 
food to be used every morning. I followed in- 
structions and now I am entirely well. 

“The whole family like Grape-Nuts, we -use 
four packages a week. You are welcome to use 
this testimonial as you see fit.” 

The reason this lady was helped by the use 
of Grape-Nuts food, is that it is predigested by 
natural processes and therefore does not tax the 
stomach as the food she had been using; it also 
contains the elements required for building up 
the nervous system. If that part of the human 
body is in perfect working order, there can be 
no dyspepsia, for nervous energy represents the 
steam that drives the engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, the 
machinery of the body works badly. Grape-Nuts 
food can be used by small children as well as 
adults. It is perfectly cooked and ready for in- 
stant use. 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. “There’s 
a Reason.” 





The SECRET 

of the “‘tidy’’ appearance 

of hundreds of men to-day 

lies in a pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 

at home. Only barbers used 


to have clippers, but now 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.”’ Try 
hardware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy- ng.”’ If they 
haven’t them send to us. maaan np r prices, etc, 
COATES CLIPPER CO. Worcester, Mass. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - ~- _ Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 


as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIO iN, a = ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents. 





DINING CAR SERVICE ON NORTH- 
WESTERN LINE 

Travelers between Chicago and points in the Northwest 
can make no mistake in taking the Chicago & North- 
western Line. A notable feature of this line is the 
superb dining car service, which is the best we have - 
seen in this country. The dining cars are lighted b 
electricity and the equipment and service are unsu 
moth ing is omitted that can add to the comfort of the 
raveler 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


American ‘Cotton Oil Co., semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent., payable June Ist, 1907. 

American Express Co., $3 per share, payable 
July 1st, 1907. 

United Copper Co., semi-annual, preferred, 

3 per cent., payable May 15th, 1907. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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Independent Travel—a NEW WAY 
Save money, savetrouble. Solves the difficulties of going alone. 
‘Join AMERICAN TRAVEL OLUB, Wilmington, Del. 


ORIENT S34 Ee era oe 


600 ‘tone. 30 —_, 
be ara,” “ ‘er 
WORLD. ram i i 


. CLARK, a a New York. 


Ideal Tour, 55 Da Mountains, 
EUROPE (ite [ater fur gcer tame, $205 


J. PAUL GRAHAM, Seaienaniiet toa 
Information about this and other tours FREE 


<3 EXCEPTIONAL TOURS 


73-88 days—12 countries—$360 to $595. 

June 20 and 29, Via Gibraltar. Naples to Ireland, in- 
cluding Vienna and Berlin. Aug. 17, reverse route— 
80 days; low rate. 9th year; illustrated book; map. 
W. A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ALLAN LINE ‘oye? 


LIVERPOOL. 
The First Transatlantic Turbines 
Past, Elegant, Without Vibration 

THE SHORTEST, 48s WELL AS THE SMOOTHEST AND Most PICTURESQUE, 


Route Ra , er 
31 CTORIAN May 24, June 21. IONIAN, May 3, Ma 
June 28. VIRGINIAN, May 110, Jane 7, July 5. TU- 
Nis SIAN, May 17, June 14, July 12. loon, $65, $70, $80 and 
upwards. aman O08 $47.50. 


Send fer ~ circular: oo Fistiven, Bu 
Cook & Son, 245 *.. or H. & STAM Montel, 
SIXTY 


EUROPE tors 


Tours de Luxe and shorter vacation 
torte na a fares, 
























39 to 89 Days. All Routes, including Mediterranean 
and North Atlantic. ee Limited. 
SOUTH AMERIC. 


A new and fascinating field for Pleasure Travel. 
A select party sails July 8 for a comprehensive 
3 months’ tour of the Continent. 

ROUND THE WORLD 
36th Annual Series of Select Parties for Grand 
Tour of the World leave from September to Jan- 
uary. . 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
245 & 1200 SwEW YORK 649 Madison Ave., 


fiices , i 
Cook’s eae Chocks Payable Everywhere. 











TWO WAYS TO GO TO EUROPE 


OUR WAY DIFFERS in scores of instances from 
the other way. If you are undecided write to us 2 


EUROPE IN {907 


220 PAGES OF TOURS FREE BY MAIL 
You will learn how to Lge Leisurely, in Com- 
fort, all expenses included, and 
WITH EVERYTHING THE BEST 
80 Combinations of Buropean tours. 

Write we 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 











Travel Universit: a Ste, Winingia, Delawa 
July 2, $300, $360, $400. Scholarly leadership” 


Health in the Hill Tops 


of oa Sulives, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 
main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Ry. 


It you are seeking a SUMMER HOMB for your family 

in a region of absolute 

HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 

2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water, pure 
milk, no malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three Hours’ 
Ride from New York—a country heartily recommended by 
physicians—then send 8 cents for pemtege to the under- 

signed, or call and get free at offices belo w the SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMER HOMES,’ ’ of 135 , 
It gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms and Board- 
ing Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilities, 
attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broadway, N. Y. 

IN NEW YORK—141, 425, 1180, see 1393 Broadway, 
45 Nassau St., 287 4th "Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 2798 
Ave., 105 West 125th St., "182 5th Ave.; Ticket offices, 
Desbrosses and West 42d St. ferries, 56 Beaver St.; Journa 
Information Bureau, Columbus Circle and 59th St.; Bagle 
Information Bureau, 26 East 23d St. 

N apocns LYN—4 Court S8t., 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. 
ar 5 St., 390 Broadway, Eagle Information Bureau. 

On May "29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 greorwrey, 105 West 
125th St., 56 Beaver St., 4 Court St., Brooklyn; Wee- 
hawken and ferry offices, giving an oppértunity of person- 
ally selecting a Summer home and a enjoying a day’s 
fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good ao 4. 
May 30th or May 3ist. J. C. ANDERSON, 

Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. ¥. 











ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N.Y.,says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 
As a Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 


For over a year I suffered intensely with Stom- 
ach Trouble, and although a number of physicians 


+ had my case, none of them were able to give me 


any relief. At last a personal friend of mine, who 


is a doctor, recommended Saratoga Vichy Water 


A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, gen- 
eral agent, of Rochester,and from that day to this 
I have not failed to drink from one to three bot- 
tles each day, with the result that I can now eat 
anything I choose, and have gained over 25 Ibs. 
I can conscientiously say I now have perfect 
health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Res ly yours, 

Isaac TEALL, 
139 East Avenue, "ethestee N. Y. 


EWIS® QONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Caley. Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of: cleantiness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, »: 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET ‘and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 


_ 
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Helps the Wagon up 
the Hill 


The load seems lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longer—You make 
more money, and have more time 
to make money, when wheels are 


greased with 


ica Axle Grease 


—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


Ineorporated 


TYPEWRITERS 
AT SAVING OF 507, 


All makes—good as new, big- 

gest bargains ever offered. Machines 
shipped on approval for trial. We rent all 
makes at $3.00 per month and allow rent on my Reming- 
tons $20 to $60, Smith Premiers $25 to $50, Olivers to $50, 
others $15 to $30. Send for Catalog, Special Flyerand Ti . 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 531 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
Special Meeting of Stockholders 


> 
120 Broadway, New York, May 9, 1907. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 














Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad Company has 
been called by the Board of Directors to convene at the 
office of the Company at Salt Lake City, in the State of 
Utah, on the 15th day of June, 1907, at 12 o’clock M., 
for the purpose of considering and acting upon an amend- 
ment of the Articles of Incorporation of said Company, 
recommended by the Board of Directors, increasing its 
common capital stock by the amount of $100,000,000, and 
of authorizing the issue and use of such additional stock 
and of taking all suitable action in the premises. 

The books for the transfer of the stock (both preferred 
and common) will be closed for the purpose of the meet- 
ing at 3 o’clock P. M., on the 29th day of May, 1907, 
and will be reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., on the 17th 
day of June, 1907. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
ALEX .JMILLAR, fSecretary. 





Chicago Union Traction Co, 


CALL FOR DEPOSIT OF STOCK 


The benefits of the new ordinance relating to 
the system of street railways in the north, west, 
and south divisions of the city of Chicago, now 
maintained and operated by the receivers of Chi- 
cago Union Traction Company, passed by the City 
Council of the city of Chicago on February 11, 
1907, are only available through a deposit of stock, 
both preferred and common, of the Chicago Union 
Traction Company as in said ordinance required 
and to the amount therein specified. A plan of 
reorganization is to be formulated, as provided by 
said ordinance, and prompt action on the part of 
the preferred and common stockholders of said 
company is essential to secure proper representa- 
tion and consideration in the preparation and 
adoption of such plan. 

e undersigned, at the request of the holders 
of a large proportion of both preferred and com- 
mon stock of Chicago Union Traction Company, 
have consented to act as a committee on behalf 
of those stockholders who desire to participate in 
such plan of reorganization and who shall make 
the deposit of stock hereinafter referred to. 

ON AND AFTER APRIL 22, 1907, certificates 
of stock of Chicago Union Traction Company, pre- 
ferred and common, duly endorsed in blank for 
transfer, will be received by Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, No. 54 Wall Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York, as depositary under an 
agreement, copies of which will then be ready for 
delivery at the office of said Trust Company. Suit- 
able certificates will be issued by said depositary 
in exchange for stock certificates deposited, and 
application to list the certificates so to be issued 
by the depositary will be made to the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The time within which deposits will be received 
will expire on May 15, 1907. 

Dated April 16th, 1907. 

J. N. WALLACE, Chairman; 
JOHN W. CASTLES, 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, 
H. B. HOLLINS, 
JAMES JOURDAN, 
ALFRED SKITT, 
Committee. 
JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 


FRED C. RANDALL, 
Secretary, 54 Wall St., New York City. 


THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 


located at New York City, in the State of New York, 
is closing ite affairs. All note holders and other creditors 
of the association are therefore hereby notified to present 
the notes and other claims for payment. 
GEORGE W. PANCOAST, Cashier. 
Dated New York, March 26th, 1907. 








THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of The American Cotton Oil 
eer on May 7, 1907, declared a semi-annual Dividend 
of THREE PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the 





Company, perp June 1, 1907, at the Banking House of 
nier & Company, 59 Cedar Street, New York 


y. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 
be closed on May 16, 1907, at 3 P 
closed until June 3, 1907, at 10 A. M. 

JUSTUS E, RALPH, Secretary, 


Winslow, 
Cit 


+» and will remain 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


h, 1907. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, a 
dividend of $3.00 per share was declared out of the = 
pany’s earnings from its business, payable July ist, 1907, 
3 ee of record at the close of business June 
th, ° 
JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President & Treasurer. 


United Copper Company 


The directors of the United Copper Company have de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend of three per cent. 
(3%) on the preferred stock, payable May 15th, 1907, tu 
stockholders of reeord at the close of business May 10th, 
1907, out of the funds previously set aside for this purpose 
at the meeting held on December 20th, 1906. The preferred 
stock transfer books of the Company close for the pay- 
ment of this dividend at three o’clock P. M., May 10th, 
1907, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M., May 15th, 1907. 

STANLEY GIFFORD, Treasurer. 











Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
growing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. @ J. C. RICE, 1419 D St. 
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Nothing Safer; Nothing Surer,— 


THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
For years this Company has paid 

0 Guaranteed Interest on its Bond 

Shares by check issued semi- 

annually. Over Half-Million 

Dollars paid to investors to date. 

ASSETS, $1,650,000 
Investments of from $10 to $10,000 accepted, par- 


ticipating in earnings from date of receipt. Write 
today for Booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners Co., 422 Filth Ave. 


Twelfth year of growing success. 








PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 


for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially p. 2vides for practical 
wants. 





Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and rooms for the use and convenience 
of enslomers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





$006 cbdice Fusendoda seesspereee 138,062 19 
ye an 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 


Cash surrender values stated im every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 











(Fire) . 
German American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1907 


$1,500,000 


5,130,426 
13.798.729 


If we all realized fully the uncertainty of life there is 
not a man who cares anything for those t upon 
him who would go a single moment without life ins " 
Death lurks in the pot. The grim destroyer stalks abtoed 
in the land, and every one, high or low, rich or poor, must 
sooner or later fall a victim to him. To offse: domestic 
tragedies of this kind in so far as human ability can 
life insurance companies have come into existence, and a 
man who takes out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and a moderate premium, 
has cast an anchor to windw » ote mpeeree th will 
serve the widow and to the extent of the face of 
the policy. No widow has ever offered any objection to 
a life insurance policy that unexpected matures. 





The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. In 
Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. re- 
fore do it NOW. Delays are dangerous. The sooner 


you begin the cheaper it will be. 





